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CTA- APPROVED 
FIRE INSURANCE 
PACKAGE POLICY 






AVERAGE CTA MEMBER 
NOW HAS 12 FIRE 
COVERAGES ONLY 
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19-way PROTECTION 
at LESS COST for CTA 
home owners, tenants! 


THE AVERAGE CTA HOME OWNER has 
$10,000 fire insurance on his dwelling and $3,500 
on its contents. He pays a 3-year premium of $85. 
The comparable CTA-approved package policy 
provides the same $10,000 Fire and extended in- 
surance on dwelling and $3,500 on contents . . 
plus $500 additional coverage on contents . . . plus 
$4,000 Theft at home and $1,000 Fire and Theft 
away from home . . . plus $10,000 Personal and 
Professional Liability with $250 Medical . . . plus 
$50-per-occurrence Residence Glass Breakage. 
Estimated net cost for this 1°-way protection 
may be as little as $81 after dividend, or $4 less 
than the average CTA home owner now pays for 
just the 12 fire coverages listed at right, above. 
TENANTS may buy all excepi dwelling and resi- 
dence glass coverages at proportionate savings. 
SEE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE 
EXACT COSTS of CTA-approved 19-way protec- 
tion for your particular home and/or personal 
belongings will be mailed without obligation— 
merely fill in and return the reply form. 
FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
Los Angeles: MA 6-1461; San Francisco: SU 1-2600 










FOR: 
HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS 





















































CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN * 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 

















Teacher's Spouse's 

Name Name_ 

School School 

Name _ : City 

Present 

Mailing Address_ 2 - City County 
Location of Property To Be Insured 

(if same as Mailing Address, write “same™)_ 

Building Shingle Comp- Other Frame 
Construction: Roof: (wood) [J osition [(] (describe) Walls: (wood) [] Brick 0 
lf all persons permanently residing in your Insurance now carried in None (J 
household are non-smokers, please check here CL] California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto () 





“HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 


<XFIRE — DWELLING 
1. Fire. 2. Smoke. 3. Fx. 
plosion. 4. Non-owned Ve. 


hicle Damage. 5. Windstorm, 
6. Vandalism. 7. Lightning, 
8. Hail. 9. Riot. 10. Debris 
Removal. 11. Added Living 
Expenses. 12. Falling Aircraft, 


<XFIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your personal 
property, including furniture, 
silverware, glassware, cloth. 
ing, luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 


SE THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


13. Burglary, larceny, robbery, 
theft (including from unat- 
tended locked automobile), 
14. Damage to dwelling or 
contents caused by theft or 
attempted theft- 


SLPERSONAL LIABILITY 


15. Liability for accidents such 
as injuries caused by your 
children, pets, sports activi- 
ties. 16. Professional liability. 
17. Medical expenses. 18. Costs 
of Defense. 


SXLGLASS BREAKAGE 


19. Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors, 
transoms, built-in mirrors. 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee CUT OUT AND RETURN TODAY om oo og oe oe oe ee eee eee ee ee es 
22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for home owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Schoo! 


Phone scctial 


Present 


Phone saa 


Home 
~ Phone 


Other 
(describe) 


Comprehensive 
Personal Liability 1 


TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE _ 


Teacher's 
Professiona! 0 








Date Present Dwelling Value of Building 

Fire Policy Expires _ _ ss (Am't Irs. Desired) $ 
(If no policy, write ‘'None’’) 

Names of Main 

Cross Streets 


» Date Present Personal Property 
nncawieseiasiniageeeail (Contents) Policy Expires 


Value ‘of Personal Property 
(Amount of Insurance Desired) $ 







Dwelling in 

city limits? Yes 1] No O 
If you are in a Special Fire 
District, please give its name___ 

Ownership 

of Dwelling: Fully Owned [] Cal. Vet. 0 G.I. O FHA CL Other 0 


Name of Bank or 


oTner Morigggee 








Private 
| live fin (check one): Dwelling 
Number of Living Units 
In Buflding: 1 to 4 
Does the building contain any 
Business Premise 





















(1f over 4, show number of units) 


stores, shops, etc.) ? 


(If no policy, write ‘‘None’’) 


Apart- 
ment [] Other 










Yes No () 
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The Story of CTA 


This issue of CTA Journal. the 474th, is the first 
of record to go to every teacher in California. We 
have produced 120,000 copies in order to carry 
the dramatic story of CTA’s progress and growth 
to every certificated person in the State. 

\ year ago at this time we published our first 
“Story of CTA” and it was received so enthusiasti- 
cally we have tried again to record the history, 
achievements, and organizational policy of the 
Association. We trust the contents of this issue will 
remind and reassure CTA members of the great 
program in which they participate—and that it 
will stimulate the enthusiastic interest of others. 

All the articles are staff-written and with few ex- 
ceptions are offered anonymously. They represent 
as complete and as timely a record as the limited 
pages of a magazine will permit. Neither a man- 
ual nor a yearbook, this issue is a series of snap- 
shots revealing teachers at work, professionally. 
If at times the picture seems out of focus, it’s be- 
cause the cameraman was ina hurry. 

Though evidence here produced may appear 
contrary, CTA is not concerned with bigness. We 
are concerned with ultimate greatness. In this goal 
lies the challenge of “The Story of CTA”; it must 
never be static or smug. When and if the teaching 
profession attains its final goal we shall no longer 
have a story to tell. 


J. Wilson McKenney 


Editor 


Margaret F. Atkinson 
Art Director 


Vivian L. Toewe 
Advertising Manager 


Business and editorial offices: 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2, California. Phone PRospect 6-4110 


CTA Journal is the official publication of the California Teachers 
Association. It is published the first of each month except June, July, 
and August by the California Teachers Association, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2, California. 

Copyright 1957 by the California Teachers Association. Permission 


to reproduce any portion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Education Press Association 
of America. 


Membership dues are $12 a year, including subscription to the CTA 
Journal, to be increased to $22 a year, effective January 1, 1958. 
Oth subscriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions $3 per year. 
Ente red as second-class matter at San Francisco postoffice January 
-3, 1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

Advertising: Represented nationally by State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc.. 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph 
Harker Associates, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles 5. 
Direct advertising may be addressed to the office of publication. Rate 
cards will be furnished on request. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on educational subjects are 


in { but the publisher assumes no responsibility for return or 
c nsation. Opinions of writers do not necessarily reflect the views 
wl ye oe ee 7 . 
t California Teachers Association. Correspondence should be 
id sed to the editor. 
= : of address, stating both old and new addresses, should reac’ 
, : : 


lembership Department, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
a t a month before normal delivery date 
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Directory of CTA Officers 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JACK D. REES, President 
1099 E Street, Hayward 


Superintendent, elementary 


MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, 
Vice-President 
2000 Fixlini St., San Luis Obispo 


Teacher, high school 


. STANLEY BRODE, Member 
478-24th St., Santa Monica 
Teacher, junior college 


MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member 
1615 “P” Street, Eureka 


Teacher, high school 


BEN W. KELLNER, Member 


2305 Pacific St., Bakersfield 
Teacher, high school 


JOHN H. PALMER, Memter 
415 Seventh St., Marysville 
Superintendent, city 


JACK ROBINSON, Member 


15110 So. California Ave., 
Paramount 


Superintendent, unified 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH, 


Member 


4168 Stephens St., San Diego 


Teacher, elementary 


MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, 
Member 


St. Helena Elementary School 
Teacher, elementary 


STAFF 
ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secretary 
MARY A. BALL, Assistant Executive Secretary 
ROBERT E. McKAY, Assistant Executive Secretary 
FRANK W. PARR, Assistant Executive Secretary 
WALTER MAXWELL, Director, Department of 
Business 
KENNETH R. BROWN, Director of Research 
GARFORD G. GORDON, Assistant Director of 
Research 
ROBERT M. REES, Director of Field Service 
THEODORE BASS, Assistant Director of Field 
Service 
Field Representatives: 
MARK ERICKSON, San Francisco 
ERWIN M. HOWLETT, Chico 
FLOYD B. “BEN” MANSELL, San Francisco 
BRUNO MERZ, Fresno 


JAMES M. WILLIAMSON, JR., Los Angeles 
ARNOLD W. WOLPERT, Los Angeles 


W. HAROLD KINGSLEY, Director of Public Re- 


lations 

MRS. MABEL PERRYMAN, News Representative 

WILLIAM H. BARTON, Public Contacts 

HARRY A. FOSDICK, Secretary, Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission 

CHARLES E. HAMILTON, Secretary, Teacher 
Education Commission and State Adviser, Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association. 

J. WILSON McKENNEY, Director of Publications 
and Editor, CTA JOURNAL 
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CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 

FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 

CARL A. BOWMAN, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los 
Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


JOHN McCUEN, President—522 Warner, Apt. C., 
Chico 
ERNESTINE HARTMAN, Secretary — 325 S. 


Brawley, Fresno 


NEA DIRECTORS FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 
Seventh St., Marysville 

MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, 
Fresno 

JENNIE M. SESSIONS, 108 N. 
Inglewood 1 


Hillcrest Blvd., 


SECTION OFFICERS 
BAY 


MRS. MARJORIE REANDEAU, President — 342 
Willits, Daly City 

MRS. LOUISE B. GRIDLEY, Executive Secretary 
~1845 Magnolia Ave., Burlingame; Phone 
OXford 7-5356 


CENTRAL 


LEROY HOGUE, President—505 Garratt, Taft 
MELVIN FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. 
Shields Ave., Fresno; Phone CLinton 1-6071 


CENTRAL COAST 


CATHERINE HANRAHAN, President — 1193 
Pismo St., San Luis Obispo 
DEAN W. ROSS, Exec. Secretary—1408 King St., 


Santa Cruz 


NORTH COAST 


WILLIAM M. MARKEE, President — Rt. 1, Box 
152-B, Fort Bragg 

STEWART M. HERRIOTT, Executive Secretary— 
717 Trinity St., Eureka 


NORTHERN 
OLIVER A. LIVONI, President—841 Larch Lane, 


Sacramento 25 
F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary— 
2840 Azalea Road, Sacramento 25 


SOUTHERN 


RICHARD T. HALEY, President, 5309 Paseo de 
Pablo, Torrance 

LIONEL DeSILVA, Executive Secretary — 1125 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17; Phone MAdison 9- 
3681 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Rosalie Clover, 
650 Pleasant Hill Road, Concord; treasurer, Mrs. 
Rachel Hughes, 1313 Harrison Ave., Redwood 
City 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dorothy Hamil- 
ton, 2728 Madison St., Fresno; secretary, Edna 
Bullard, 116 Spruce St., Bakersfield 

CENTRAL COAST: President, Mrs. Marion Bark- 
er, 260 Paloma, Salinas; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Eileen Rosenthall, 11 Prince Place, Salinas 

NORTH COAST: President, Gladys Cave, Box 571, 
Willits; secretary, Johanna Ericson, 1479 Myrtle 
Ave., Eureka 

NORTHERN: President, Freda K. Walker, Box 99, 
Hamilton City; secretary-treasurer, Ruby Madi- 
gan, Crescent Mills 

SOUTHERN SECTION: President, George W. 
Streby, 424 Mariposa Drive, Ventura; Sec.: 
Doris Schenck, 1320 N. Parton Ave., Santa Ana 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Jean DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave,, 
Sacramento 19 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYS. ED, 
AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Grace Ricketts, Alameda County 
Schools, 1304 Winton Ave., Hayward 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINI- 
STRATORS 
Pres.: Nolan D. Pulliam, 324 N. San Joaquin 
St., Stockton 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1 2 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: George K. Drake, Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Santa Monica 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz High School, 
Santa Cruz 
Sec.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario 
ca ae COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
Pres.: Mrs. Cynthia Reynolds, 2531 ‘“S’”’ Street, 
Apt. C., Sacramento 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm. 434, Sacramento 14 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Beatrice O’Brien, 120 N. Martel Ave., 
Los Angeles 36 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
me — Agnes G. Barry, 167 S. 14th St., San 
ose 12 
Sec.: Mrs. Freda Muller Harding, 175 Monte 
Cresta, Oakland 11 
poem gam INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Pres.: J. Lyman Goldsmith, L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation, 450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin,. 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Calvin C. Flint, Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege, Monterey 
~_. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, Rt. 5, Box 419, Mo- 
desto 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecelia O'Neil, 195 Devine St., 
San Jose 10 
Rec. Sec.: Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14215 Rose 
Drive, San Leandro 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Olga S$. Hamman, San Diego High 
School 
Sec.: Beverly Smith, Inglewood High School 
Se SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZA- 
ON 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd., Burbank 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Clarence Fielstra, School of Education, 
U. C., Los Angeles 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Mrs. Sidney Thompson, Tamalpais High 
School, Mill Valley 
Sec.: Alene Parker, Vallejo College, Vallejo 


ASSOCIATES 


a AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
Pres: John W. Kantola, Oroville U. H. S., Oro- 
ville 
Sec.: Earl Livingston, Sonoma Valley U. H. S., 
Sonoma 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: E. D. Goldman, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 
Sec.: Carl H. Read, 1920 Clark Avenue, Bur- 
bank 
CALIF. ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WELFARE 
AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: J. Milton Beck, 656 E. Maude Avenue, 
Sunnyvale 
Sec.: Dan Stover, 601 N. Garfield, Alhambra 
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HOW DO WE MEASURE UP? 


Public Education in California has made tremendous 
progress in 107 years. However, most of the advances for 
the schools and the teaching profession have been meas- 
ured off since the incorporation of the California Teachers 
Association in 1907. 

Together, on behalf of the children and young people 
of California, we have achieved effectiveness in the leg- 
islative halls of Sacramento. Together, we have set our 
goals of professional status. Together, we have created a 
staff crganization and democratic procedures which mark 
CTA as the leader among state teacher Associations. 

But we have not yet reached our most cherished goals. 
We must augment the programs we have launched. We 
must meet the educational challenges of our times with 
fresh vigor, imagination, and intelligence. We can do these 
things and achieve our goals if we join hands in common 
purpose. 

I salute you who have profited through the years with 
CTA membership. I invite you to harvest the fruits of 
your efforts as you continue your participation under our 
expanded program of activities. 

If you are a new teacher or have never before been a 
member of CTA, I urge you to examine the record in the 
pages that follow. You will measure your individual stat- 
ure, as well as your collective contribution to education 
in California, by your decision. This is a time for meas- 
uring up—and we must not be caught short! 


Nive 


PRESIDENT 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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Teachers Need Protection Too... 


... Teachers need the kind of life insurance 
protection that they can obtain at a 

very small premium through the new 
group life plan designed specifically for 
members of the California Teachers 
Association. 


Protection secured by CTA members 
now enrolled averages $9,500.00 | 
per person. Now over $15,000,000 
of Life Insurance in force. 
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Lyman Ginger (center), new NEA president, is congratulated by six Californians. Left to right: John McCuen, 


CSTA president and newly elected first vice president of SNEA; Hazel Blanchard, Fresno, NEA director; Jack Rees, 
CTA president; Ginger; Mary Jo Tregilgas, Palos Verdes Estates, outgoing NEA director and member NEA legis- 
lative commission; John Palmer, Marysville, senior NEA director, and Jennie Sessions, Inglewood, newly elected 


NEA director from California. 


A Century of Progress 


National Education Association centennial 
convention gets ready for expanded program 


N the sweltering heat of Philadelphia, 43 “practical” 

teachers met August 26, 1857 to organize the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, responding to the call of 
presidents of ten eastern state teacher associations. A 
century later, June 30 to July 5, 1957, 6,124 delegates, 
representing 703,829 members of the National Educa- 
tion Association, met in the same city to celebrate a 
hundred years of moving freedom forward through pub- 
lic education. The only similarity between the two meet- 
ings was the midsummer heat. 

Isolated California did not participate in the 1857 
meeting, although 27-year-old John Swett, a San Fran- 
cisco grammar school principal, spent the summer in 
New England studying school management and teach- 
ing methods. That year California had 367 schools, 486 
teachers, and 35,722 school-age children. The seven- 
year-old state was to wait another six years before John 
Swett sparked the organization of the state’s first teach- 
ers association. 

But California sent more than 600 delegates to the 
Philadelphia Centennial Convention of the NEA, be- 
fitting its role as the state with the largest (56,176) NEA 
enrollment in the nation. In spite of the fact that this 
figure represents only 52 percent of the potential, Cali- 
fornia showed its continuing interest in national policy 
by marking up the largest NEA numerical increase 
+,:26) during the past year. 

Taking a peek into its second century, the Delegate 
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Assembly, by a vote of 3,513 to 803, approved the “for- 
ward look” by raising NEA dues from $5 to $10 begin- 
ning the membership year 1957-58. Past-president J. 
Lester Buford touched the keynote of the discussions 
when he said “One dollar invested in the NEA in 1857 
looked like a risky gamble but I guarantee that $10 
invested in the world’s largest professional organization 
in 1957 is as safe as education in this country is safe”. 

A proposal to vote $8 dues brought vigorous debate, 
climaxed when California called for vote and the sub- 
stitute motion went down under a roar of “noes”. 

An expanded NEA program of services was discussed 
in 157 circles in which delegates recognized higher costs 
in getting things done. They endorsed the needs for a 
more vigorous legislative service, wider public relations 
services, improvement of staff salaries, and extension of 
the publications program. In similar circles where think- 
ing centered on goals, these points were listed as NEA 
mileposts of the future: higher certification standards, 
better salaries, increased membership (1,400,000 by 
1964), reduction of class size, expansion of educational 
opportunity, as well as teacher education, retirement, 
fringe benefits, lay and home relationships, public rela- 
tions, federal support of schools, and working conditions. 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, dean of the College of Adult Edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky, was elected presi- 
dent of NEA, succeeding Miss Martha Shull of Portland, 

(Continued to page 38) 
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LEADERSHIP 





Leadership in Education demands organizational 
efficiency to meet the challenge of the future 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the California 

Federation of Teachers stood before a 
committee of the State Legislature recently and 
stipulated that teaching is not a profession. This 
frank statement is more significant than the gen- 
tleman who made it may realize. It is significant 
because the resolution of this issue will deter- 
mine the nature, scope, and affiliation of teacher 
organizations in the United States for genera- 
tions to come. 

If teaching is but a job of work, then, to be 
sure, professionalism is an impractical dream 
which could well be abandoned in favor of the 
organizational procedures which have been dra- 
matically successful in improving the economic 
status of skilled and semi-skilled trade and indus- 
trial workers. 

A teaching certificate does not make a young 
man less hungry or Jess ambitious than his neigh- 
bor, who is a plumber or a production worker. 
There are teachers who would gladly trade an 
annual contract for a time clock if the hourly 
wage were to their immediate advantage. The 
possession of a license to teach does not guaran- 
tee that one considers teaching to be a profession 
or that one understands the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of professional service. Nor will some 
vague feeling of superiority—some subconscious 
desire to be set apart from other men—suffice as 


a substitute for a clear realization of the nature 
and responsibilities of professional service. 

Unless we can more clearly enunciate the fun- 
damental characteristics of the professional ap- 
proach and forcefully defend its soundness, we 
are merely engaged in a delaying action against 
almost inevitable retreat. We are facing formid- 
able forces in our economic and political power 
structure which cannot be answered by pious 
phrases and pedagogical double talk. We must 
think clearly and speak boldly. 

The traditional arguments against affiliation 
with organized labor are neither compelling nor 
valid enough to appeal to the average teacher if 
he believes his needs and objectives can best be 
met through such means. The fact that unions 
divide the profession into segments and thus 
foster divisiveness is not ominous or frightening, 
but actually appeals to large numbers of teach- 
ers. There is still much in our own organizations 
which lends force and attractiveness to this divi- 
siveness and it is regrettable that administrative 
practices in many = districts belie our asser- 
tion of the strength of the unified organization. 

The fact that labor laws as now constituted do 
not fit teaching, and are even a grave danger if 
applied to it, is not conclusive because these laws 
can be changed and undoubtedly would be 
changed if teachers generally were an integral 
part of the labor movement. The idea that teach- 
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Chart Represents Functions and not Structure or Line Authority 


ers by joining unions are affiliating 
with one segment of the social and 
economic structure and turning their 
backs on all others is more psycho- 
logical than actual and has little ap- 
peal to the teacher who needs imme- 
diate help. 

We must get a clear and convinc- 
ing picture of what we mean by pro- 
fessionalism. We cannot longer be sat- 
isfied that a profession cannot be defined. 
Either we define it or we must quit 
using the term. If we abandon the 
term, this in itself is an admission of 
defeat. We have no alternative but 
to say clearly what we mean when 
we say that teaching is, or at least 
ought to be, a profession. This neces- 
sity does not force us to accept any 
untenable criteria which have been 
developed by other professional 
groups. Teaching is undeniably dif- 
ferent in nature and organization 
than medicine, law or the clergy, just 
as these groups differ among them- 
selves. Our definition should take 
these differences into account and 
not hesitate to be original and fitting. 

No study of the necessary charac- 
teristics of education as a vocation 
can ignore the premise that teaching 
is basic in the preparation of the in- 
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tellectual, professional, and techni- 
cal leadership for our society. The 
education of a physician does not 
begin in medical school. It begins 
in the kindergarten. All the acknowl- 
edged professions must be taught and 
those who teach the professionals must 
be given prestige status somewhere near 
that accorded those they teach or the in- 
tellectual chain reaction which is neces- 
sary in a stabilized society will ultimately 
fail. This point need not be labored 
because few voices are now raised 
against the compelling importance of 
good teaching in our intricate socio- 
economic system. In fact teaching 
must be better and still better as our 
mechanical and technical processes 
become more specialized and com- 
plex. Teachers are faced with the de- 
cision now as to what kind of pro- 
fession will be good enough to meet 
America’s need. If the picture of to- 
morrow's profession is clearly and 
dramatically drawn the American 
people will accept it. The public has 
a right to expect that teachers them- 
selves will lead the way. 

Any definition of the professional 
aspects of teaching must be an expres- 
sion of serious commitment. These 
characteristics must be the expression 


of conditions to which we attach 
enough significance that we are pre- 
pared to rise or fall as teacher organi- 
zations in terms of the progress we 
make in attaining them. 


I suggest nine points as criteria for 
this consideration: 


1. Teaching must be fundamentally 
an intellectual activity. 


Although education certainly deals 
with the whole child, it should and must 
remain a calling which demands a rela- 
tively high intellectual capacity. Schools 
cannot create an environment which 
stimulates high intellectual attainment 
without creative and intelligent teachers. 
All other things being equal, the more 
intelligent person will be the better 
teacher. Unless this requirement is ac- 
cepted, professionalization is question- 
able. 


2. The teaching profession must pos- 
sess a defined body of knowledge 


and skill. 

Again, all other things being equal, 
the teacher who knows something about 
psychology, child development, peda- 
gogy and educational philosophy is a 
better teacher than the one who does 
not. If this thesis be accepted then, “it 
follows, as the night, the day,” that so- 
ciety must take steps to guarantee that 
its teachers possess this working equip- 
ment. It also follows that teachers 


(Continued to page. 52) 
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CTA Membership Pays Dividends 


— California teacher who invests in his pro- 
fessional future by becoming a member of CTA has a 
right to know the financial details of the non-profit 
corporation in which he holds a share. 


By a margin of four to one, elected representatives 
of CTA members throughout the state voted at last 
April’s meeting of the State Council of Education to in- 
crease CTA dues from $12 to $22. The new rate will go 
into effect next January 1 and early collections will be- 
gin this month. Of the $10 increase, half will go to sus- 
tain and extend the state association program and half 
will finance expanded Section programs. 


Division of 1958 Dues 


The new division of dues will be $12 for the state 
association, $1 for the state headquarters building fund, 
and $9 to the Section. By-laws will not permit sub- 
scription in part; a single fee covers all three service 
areas. 

Through the Section offices and staffs, working in 
close harmony with Field Service branches and or- 
ganized committee and commission activity, CTA is 
able to make itself an effective force in almost every 
community in California. There is no great concentra- 
tion of staff and facilities in San Francisco. Through 
constant travel and communication, service flows to 
local associations and individual members from eight 
different cities across the state. 

Decentralization of CTA’s organizational structure 
is one of its great strengths. Its influence and its staff 
of experts are close at hand in time of need. For state- 
wide activities, especially in the field of educational 
legislation, CTA coordinates its six Sections and 547 
local chartered associations into a powerfully integra- 
ted force. 








On page 9 is an estimate of the possible expense budget 
of CTA for 1958. The figures given must not be accepted 
as final, however, until the CTA Board of Directors adopts 


them at its budget meeting in December. For additional 
discussion of dues and membership, see pages 28 and 29. 





How New Money Will Be Spent 


It is significant that a substantial majority of CTA 
members instructed their Council representatives to 
vote for the expanded program of CTA services and 
dues. A representative committee had studied the pro- 
posal for six months before recommending a dues in- 
crease to the Council. 

In addition to more adequately financed Section 
programs, the increased dues will extend and improve 
state association activities in the following ways: 


1. More Field Service, bringing the many helps of 
CTA even closer to the individual member. 

2. A greatly expanded public relations effort, espe- 
cially through TV and radio. 

3. A stepped-up legislative program, to improve 
school finance and salaries, protect and improve 
retirement and tenure laws, and to support other 
sound educational measures. 

4, More work on personnel standards and ethics. 

5. Greater emphasis on professional standards, in- 
cluding added support for the California Student 
Teachers Association. 

6. New research services, and more concentrated 

work than ever before on school finance, teachers’ 

salaries, class load, retirement, as well as provision 
for specially trained consultants on salaries in vari- 
ous parts of the state. 

Improved salaries for state association employees, 

to keep them abreast of pay for equivalent respon- 

sibilities in business and in the schools of California. 

8. A better retirement plan for CTA employees. (Re- 
tirement benefits have previously amounted to less 
than half those provided teachers under the State 
Teachers’ Retirement System. Though benefits still 
will not equal those of teachers, the new plan rep- 
resents a great step forward:) 

9. Offset the present deficit, permitting the state asso- 
ciation to continue services provided members in 
the past, in addition to new and improved services 
cited above. 


= 


In light of the crucial decision which California 
teachers have made to press forward in professional ac- 
tion, there is no question but what CTA will retain the 
initiative that it has so long held in fighting for better 
schools and better opportunities for teachers. 
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CTA’s 1958 BUDGET 


ae Te 








COMMITTEES AND The State Council meets 
STATE COUNCIL twice a year, every CTA 


member being repre- 
sented by the Council member elected from his area. 
Committees work constantly upon matters of concern to 
teachers. 

State Council (332 members) 
Work of All Committees 


$ 41,600 
34,650 


$ 76,250 


LEGISLATION Year-round legislative effort in- 
augurated, with special emphasis 
on school finance and teacher problems. $ 42.200 


TEACHER EDUCATION Creater work be- 


gun to improve 
teacher education — staff to be expanded to four em- 
ployees. 
CTA Commission on Teacher Education 
California Student Teachers Association 


$ 30,300 
10,000 
$ 40,300 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Important new PR 


services to be launched, 
with a major expansion into TV and radio. 


News Services to the Press $ 11,100 
TV and Radio programming 31,550 
Public Contacts 12,880 
Films and film maintenance 8,350 
Printing and miscellaneous 7,000 


$ 70,880 


PUBLICATIONS More than 800,000 copies of 
(CTA JOURNAL) the Journal will be distributed 


to members during 1958. Not 
less than $60,000 will be earned by the Journal from 


advertising. $138,500 


BUSINESS Fourteen employees are responsible for 
business operations of the nation’s larg- 
est state teachers’ association. 


$ 67,600 
PERSONNEL STANDARDS The need for 


work upon per- 
sonnel standards and professional ethics continues to be 
met by CTA’s Personnel Standards Commission. 


$ 32,600 
CTA JOURNAL, SEPTEMBER 1957 


FIELD SERVICE. Expanded to eight full-time 
Field Representatives, bring- 
ing services to individual members and local Chapters. 


$133,800 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY Emphasis will be 


placed upon the 
program of the Association’s Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy. This Commission has a relatively low 
budget because the State Executive Secretary acts as 


consultant. $ 12,000 
RESEARCH New research activities: more inten- 


sive study of school finance, class 


load and other teacher problems. 
$ 68,900 


SPECIAL SERVICES CTA Placement now 


serves more than 1,600 
teachers a year and largely pays its own way from fees 
collected. CTA Insurance Plans continue to bring sub- 
stantial savings to 55,000 CTA members. 


$ 63,000 
OFFICE SERVICES Serving all CTA depart- 


ments, Office Services 
and its 11 employees provide printing, mimeographing, 
mailing, shipping, clerical and telephone services, as 
well as envelopes, paper and other office supplies. 


$ 77,400 
ADMINISTRATION : has become the practice 


or Administration to meet 
needs not otherwise provided for in the budget. 
Office of the State Executive Secretary $ 29,450 
Legal, Actuarial and Other Professional 


Fees paid by CTA 17,700 
Travel of President, State Executive 

Secretary and Assistants 13,850 
Contribution to new Retirement Plan 63,000 


$124,000 
Total—Possible Expense 


Budget for 1958 $947,430 


It should be emphasized that the above is an esti- 
mate and the final budget will be prepared by the CTA 
Board of Directors in December. Limited space would 
not permit an estimated breakdown of expenses for 
each department. 





CSTA Grows Up 


INCE 1937, the California Student 

Teachers Association has reached 
into the state’s colleges and univer- 
sities to discover potential leader- 
ship for the teaching profession. 
Now, in 1957, over 4,000 teaching 
credential candidates support and 
administer their own unique pro- 
gram of conferencing and committee 
action at local, regional and state- 
wide levels. 

A pioneer in the field of profes- 
sional organization for students in 
teacher education, CSTA is the old- 
est and largest state organization of 
its kind in the United States. CTA 
considers this student membership 
program not only a necessary train- 
ing ground for future educational 
leadership, but important in its own 
right as the means by which the force 
of student opinion and action are 


— an 


brought to bear on current profes- 
sional problems. 

One problem alerting CSTA in 
1957 was the continued loss of pos- 
sible credential candidates into full- 
time teaching through the use of pro- 
visional credentials. “Why should 
some of us continue time-consuming 
and expensive preparation when 
others take the cheap and easy way 
into teaching?” asked representatives 
to CSTA’s Executive Council. Mem- 
bers through their elected represen- 
tatives said this was a professional 
problem of real concern to students 
in teacher education. A state com- 
mittee organized, investigated provi- 
sional credentials, proposed changes. 

The California Council on Teacher 
Education, to which CSTA sends two 


official participants, recorded the fol- 


CSTA President John McCuen, seated left, smiles at Secretary Ernestine 
Hartman. Standing left is Catherine Mears, vice president, with Pat Lawler 
and Don Lorenzini, board members-at-large. 
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STUDENT TEACHERS 





lowing item in its Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of April, 1957: 


The discussion on the provisional cre- 
dential was very encouraging. Excellent 
contributions were made by two student 
teachers, one of whom pointed up the 
problem very nicely with—“T've seen fine 
young people decide to change their 
majors with the statement ‘If I change 
my mind I can always come back to 
teaching. Anyone can get a provisional 
credential.’ This is tragic! We are under- 
mining our profession!” 

Speaking up about certification 
practices is only one of many areas 
of action among CTA’s student mem- 
bers. Students have thoughts, as do 
others, about quality in teacher prep- 
aration programs. They think about 
the need for more adequate student 
teaching, observation and participa- 
tion opportunities. They are con- 
cerned over professional ethics par- 
ticularly as they apply to the student 
teacher. They identify problems in 
school relations with parents and 
public groups, in teaching about con- 
troversial issues, in developing moral 
and spiritual concern through pub- 
lic education. All these areas are sub- 
ject to local, regional and statewide 
consideration in CSTA circles. 

Then, too, CSTAers look after their 
own organizational problems. They 
must provide for membership solici- 
tation, organizational finance, inter- 
nal leadership development and for 
many other persistent needs that ac- 
company a statewide organization. 

Since its origin, CSTA has insured 
that the organization’s program is 
determined and administered by its 
membership. Although closely at- 
tached to the California Teachers As- 
sociation through provision for stu- 
dent membership in the senior group, 
nevertheless CSTAers manage their 
own affairs. Chief agency for this 
management is the State Executive 
Council to which local chapters send 
representatives. San Jose State Col- 
lege, with a-membership reaching 
toward 500, obtains five seats in the 
Executive Council for 1957. Small 
chapters have at least one delegate. 
The Executive Council elects state 
officers annually to form the Execiu- 
tive Board which is charged with car- 
rying out policies determined by the 
Council <nd its comiuittees. 


(Continued to page 65) 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


‘Tf I Can Teach—Then I Must” 


—but on the other hand, ““He who can’t teach, mustn’t 
teach,”’ says this discerning reporter, writing about 
the amazing record of California Teachers Association 


1 pe September evening back in 1951, a commen- 
tator named Jimmy Tarantino broadcast a pro- 
vocative tidbit over a San Francisco radio station. He 
said that one Fern Bruner, a teacher in the nearby 
town of San Lorenzo, had been “reported” to him as 
being a Communist or a Communist sympathizer. 


Aroused parents demanded that she be fired out of 
hand. But Fern Bruner said she wasn't “guilty.” Her 
superintendent held his ground and called on the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association to look into the matter. 

CTA, equally concerned with protecting its members 
from defamation and protecting the schools from sub- 
version, made a detailed investigation. After satisfying 
itself that Fern Bruner was not a Communist sym- 
pathizer, CTA filed a slander suit in her name against 
Tarantino, the radio station, and its manager. The jury 
awarded the teacher damages totaling $55,125. The 
radio station and CTA finally settled for $34,685. Tar- 
antino went off the air and eventually wound up in 
prison, convicted of trying to extort money from various 
San Francisco interests on threat of “exposing” them. 

Fern Bruner was widely applauded in California for 
having had the courage to stand and fight. But the real 
hero of the case, as one newspaper put it, was the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. For CTA had made it 
abundantly clear that trouble awaited anyone who 
impugned the loyalty of a teacher without getting his 
facts straight. 

That the teachers of California value such services 
is attested by the fact that more than 83,000—or nearly 
all of them — belong to CTA. It is the largest state 
teachers’ organization in the country, and is open to 
teachers at all levels of education, including those in 
colleges and universities. It is one of the most potent 
forces in California. 

The members are particularly appreciative of CTA’s 
efforts to bring dignity and status to a vocation that 
has been notoriously deficient in both. It has reached 
this goal partly by winning job security for teachers 
and rescuing them from economic oblivion. But that’s 
not all. For CTA operates on the principle that ma- 
terial reward alone cannot elevate teaching to the level 
of a true profession, that a high degree of professional 
responsibility and strenuous self-discipline are just as 
important. 
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“Our philosophy is never to help a member just to 
be helping him but to help the whole profession,” says 
the Association’s executive secretary, Arthur F. Corey. 
“We can't buy or force prestige for teachers. It has to 
be earned.” 

By thus earning public respect for their profession, 
Corey and the members of CTA hope eventually to 
help purge our language of Shaw’s tired adage—the one 
that goes: “He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.” 
So long as this stigma persists, CTA holds, too many 
talented people will shy away from teaching, and the 
supply of teachers will therefore be inadequate for the 
job of manning America’s rapidly expanding school 
systems. 

In California the old chestnut has already been 
amended to read: “He who can’t teach mustn't teach.” 
Even as CTA fights to safeguard the jobs of good 
teachers, it fights just as hard to safeguard public 
education by getting rid of the bad ones. 

Among the bad ones it has helped to root out of 
California’s school system was a high-school coach in 


JOSEPH STOCKER, free- 
lance writer of Phoenix, was 
author of the article begin- 
ning on this page, which was 
originally published in The 
Reporter. The nationally cir- 
culated magazine, with pub- 
lication offices in New York, 
has granted permission to a 
CTA Journal for the reprint 3 gy & 
of the copyrighted February 
22 article, which originally | Joe Stocker 
bore the title “Teachers of California: ‘He Who 
Can, Must’.” 

We think it particularly appropriate that we 
let Joe tell the story of CTA for this edition. 
Because he is an Arizonan with the sharp dis- 
cernment of a trained reporter and because he 
had never heard of CTA until his friend Walter 
Maxwell displayed enthusiasm for its program 
and leadership, we believe Joe’s objective pic- 
ture is in sharper focus than any staff-written 
review. 








a small town. His football teams did 
win most of their games, but that 
was the sum of his contributions to 
the school. He ignored an equally 
important part of his job—providing 
physical education for boys whose 
beef-and-muscle quota wasn't 
enough to get them on the football 
squad. He was twice admonished on 
that score by his school board, and 
twice he indignantly disregarded the 
admonition. To make matters worse, 
he countermanded the disciplinary 
measures of other teachers and tried 
to turn the pupils against the super- 
intendent. The school-board mem- 
bers finally decided unanimously 
that the coach had to go. 

The result was a community hul- 
labaloo. A student strike broke out. 
School windows were broken. Rocks 
were hurled at the superintendent's 
house. The strike lasted two and a 
half days. On the third day a group 
of anxious citizens asked CTA to 
come in and try to settle the fuss. 

CTA conducted an exhaustive in- 
vestigation and found that the school 
board’s charges against the coach 
were entirely valid. It turned in a 
report indorsing his dismissal. The 
community cooled off. The coach, 
defeated but still indignant, left 
teaching for good. 

If the incident had occurred 
twenty-five years earlier, the coach 
might not have taken it so hard. In 
those days California teachers’ sal- 
aries were such as to make cotton 
picking seem only a trifle less prom- 
ising as a lifework. Since then, how- 
ever, CTA has led a concerted and 
continuing campaign to make the 
vocation more lucrative — and thus 
more dignified. 

The effort has been remarkably 
successful. California’s educational 
salaries are among the highest in the 
country. The current estimated aver- 
age for teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors is $5,250, which puts Cali- 
fornia second only to New York 
($5,700) and far above the national 
average ($4,330). The average for 
classroom teachers is $5,150, which 
is again second only to New York 
($5,550) and well above the national 
figure ($4,220). 

California teachers are also en- 
titled by law to sabbatical leave, 
bereavement leave, and cumulative 
sick leave. And their retirement 
benefits have been greatly increased. 
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It was CTA that sponsored these 
measures in the legislature. 

In recent years, moreover, CTA 
has sponsored constitutional amend- 
ments to help California keep pace 
with a population growth so great 
as to require a new thirteen - room 
school every day. The voters ap- 
proved the amendments, providing 
millions of dollars for new class- 
rooms in needy districts and_ state 
aid to education. At the base of the 
whole structure is a constitutional 
guarantee giving the schools first 
claim on state revenues—even ahead 
of the governor's salary. CTA spon- 
sored that one, too. 

Where the taxpayers leave off in 
providing tangible benefits for 
teachers, CTA itself takes over, 





tickets. She kept on getting these 
checks until she died. 

Some years ago CTA persuaded 
the state legislature to enact a strong 
teacher-tenure law. It requires that 
disputed charges of incompetency 
be proved in court before a teacher 
can be fired. The law applies to all 
teachers who have been on the job 
three years in the larger school dis- 
tricts. 

But while teacher-tenure laws 
protect competent teachers from cav- 
alier dismissal, they also tend to 
protect incompetent teachers. A 
teacher's competency is often a mat- 
ter of individual opinion, and _in- 
competency is difficult to prove. 
Judges, being lawyers and not ex- 
perts in education, often find it diff- 


An objective report on California Teachers 


Association and what makes it click 


along with its six regional and semi- 
autonomous Sections. For instance, 
the Association runs its own place- 
ment service, which finds jobs for 
about 600 teachers a year. It sells 
group automobile insurance to its 
members at 40 per cent below going 
rates. Its Southern Section, based at 
Los Angeles, maintains a $5-million 
credit union, offering low-interest 
loans to teachers, and an $800,000 
home for retired members. It also 
operates a corporation to invest 
money for teachers and a purchas- 
ing service through which they may 
buy at discounts, everything from 
vitamins to cars. These agencies are 
run by special boards, elected by 
the 400-member governing council 
of the Southern Section, and their 
undertakings are subject to meticu- 
lous review at meetings of the coun- 
cil several times a year. 

Finally, there’s a welfare bureau 
in CTA’s Southern Section to help 
teachers in distress. It is surprisingly 
flexible and human in its approach. 
Recently a San Diego teacher had 
to retire because of ill health. Her 
retirement pay was enough to sus- 
tain her, but it left nothing for lux- 
uries. CTA’s welfare bureau heard 
about her plight, and every month 
thereafter the teacher received a 
twenty-five-dollar check, with expli- 
cit instructions that it be spent only 
on cosmetics, taxi fare, and theater 


cult to reach decisions in the cases 
that come before them. 

CTA began to realize all this as 
the years went by and as tenure 
laws came under increasing attack, 
both in California and elsewhere. It 
realized, too, that the law’s short- 
comings were providing ammunition 
for those who opposed tenure on 
principle. “We couldn't continue to 
justify tenure unless we were will- 
ing to discipline ourselves,” a CTA 
official told me. “And we couldnt 
do that unless we were clothed with 
legal authority.” 

In 1955, therefore, Arthur Corey 
and the CTA went back to the legis- 
lature and persuaded it to pass an- 
other law which provides that the 
judge in a teacher-tenure case may 
call on CTA or any other qualified 
teachers’ group to set up a profes- 
sional panel. The panel, with scru- 
pulous impartiality, investigates the 
teacher’s fitness and then submits a 
professional opinion in court. 

This is a_ legal prerogative that 
doctors and lawyers have had for a 
long time. Now the law gives teach- 
ers the same professional recogni- 
tion and responsibility. The net ef- 
fect is an official recognition that 
teaching is a profession in Califor- 
nia. In this respect the state is 
unique. 

Along with protecting good teach- 
ers and helping to weed out bad 
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ones, CTA makes sure—in so far as 
it is able—that only competent peo- 
ple enter teaching in the first place. 
Of course, the ultimate licensing of 
teachers is a state function in Calli- 
fornia, as elsewhere. But before the 
licensing of teachers comes the edu- 
cation of teachers, and here CTA 
can and does have a say. One of the 
Association’s many divisions is a 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
Its mission is to improve standards 
for the preparation and screening of 
teachers before they enter class- 
rooms. It works closely with profes- 
sors in the colleges of education, 
most of whom are themselves mem- 
bers of CTA. Whenever a workable 
plan for raising teaching standards 
is devised, CTA sponsors the neces- 
sary legislation. Thus, despite Cali- 
fornia’s insatiable appetite for teach- 
ers (it needs fifteen thousand new 
ones every year), its standards for 
teaching have remained high. 

Arthur Corey considers all this 
self-discipline a clear gain in CTA’s 
crusade to win public respect for 
teaching and teachers. The Associa- 
tion, founded in 1863, had 41,000 
members when Corey took the helm 
and already was a factor to be reck- 
oned with in California affairs. But 
its objectives consisted solely of get- 
ting better pay and more security 
for teachers. Corey felt it was time 
for CTA to raise its sights. He want- 
ed to lift it from a run-of-the-mill 
teachers’ lobby to a truly profes- 
sional organization, on a level with 
state bar associations and medical 
societies. 

In the process of building respect 
for the profession, Corey has won a 
fair share of personal respect for 
himself. “If Corey is for something, 
it must be O.K.,” a teacher remarked 
not long ago. And a member of the 
CTA staff, choosing his language 
carefully, has said, “I evaluate 
Arthur with a term I rarely use— 
greatness.” 

Corey, himself a former school- 
teacher, is a_ tall (six-foot-three), 
rather homely, and vigorous man of 
fifty-four. When he talks about CTA 
his words spill out in a torrent, and 
his eyes, behind rimless spectacles, 
become brighter than usual. “I guess 
I'm kind of a zealot,” he has said. 
“Everybody tells me I am, anyway. 
\hen I go after a thing, I get pretty 
excited about it.” 
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A Schoolmaster’s Soliloquy 
By Earl Akin*® 


I teach young people because I have 
faith in the ability of youth and hope for 
the future of our land. 

In a world torn asunder by fear, and 
kept apart by ignorance, Courage and 
Understanding may lose themselves in the 
darkness. 

Fear and ignorance feed on half-truths, 
faulty implications, and erroneous general- 
ities. To not know is to be afraid, but to 
be too afraid to seek is disaster. We teach- 
ers do not know all the answers—and 
should not pretend that we do—but we 
must try to seek truth. We must give our 
students the inspiration to have courage 
without being foolhardy. 

The noun, adjective and verb in the 
sixth grade, the Constitution in the eighth, 
football in the eleventh, and the “love of 
wisdom” in the fourteenth are parts of our 
children’s heritage. The teacher is a guide 
down these many avenues of wisdom’s by- 
ways. These paths may be narrow and the 
way ahead clouded, but steady, solid 
progress and understanding remove the 
shadows and we can see! 

As a teacher, I have respect for myself. 
I do not believe that I am wise or fear- 
less, and as I mellow with the years I am 
learning discretion and tolerance. And as 
a teacher, I believe that it is far better 
to light a single candle than to curse the 
darkness. 


*Mr. Akin teaches at Ruus School, La Vista school 
district, Berkeley. 


Education has been Corey’s ruling 
passion ever since he came of age. 
Born in Pennsylvania, he moved to 
California in his teens and enrolled 
at Whittier College, a Quaker school. 
He became deeply and permanently 
infected by the Friends’ social con- 
science and carried it with him right 
on up to the California Teachers 
Association. 

Corey’s first teaching job, in a 
small southern California commu- 
nity, paid him $1,800 a year. Then 
he became the principal of another 
school and went from that to still 
another district as superintendent. 
Shortly afterward, he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of Orange 
County. 

During the depression, he went to 
work for the Federal Forum Project 
in Washington. Returning to Cali- 
fornia, he joined CTA’s staff as di- 
rector of public relations for the 
Southern Section. Soon he was pro- 
moted to executive secretary of the 
Section. Then, on the retirement of 
Roy Cloud, who had been the state 
executive secretary for twenty years, 
Corey moved into the top spot. His 
appointment came from CTA’s state 
board of directors, which, in turn, is 
chosen by a representative state- 





wide governing council. The council 
meets twice a year, and the board 
appoints an executive secretary ev- 
ery four years. Corey has been re- 
appointed twice and is now com- 
pleting the first year of his third 
term. 

His predecessor, Roy Cloud, 
whose zeal for the well-being of 
teachers and teaching was no less 
than Arthur Corey’s, had picked up 
CTA when it was little more than a 
speechmaking society. An able lob- 
byist, he pushed through a formida- 
ble list of measures to start rescuing 
teachers from economic limbo. Cor- 
ey took it from there. He persuaded 
the membership to increase the dues 
and thus boost CTA’s income to a 
million dollars a year. He quadru- 
pled the staff. 

One of the ways Corey sought to 
bring dignity to teaching was by 
giving teachers a rightful say in 
matters that hitherto had been con- 
sidered none of their business. What, 
for example, should be taught in the 
schools, and how should it be 
taught? In many states, this is an 
area ruled exclusively by teachers’ 
colleges, school boards, and admin- 
istrators. But CTA says the teachers 
should also have a voice in it. “There 
are more community fights over 
what’s being taught than over the 
cost of education,” Corey has ex- 
plained. “A teacher may get into 
trouble for talking about UNESCO 
or for not teaching the alphabet un- 
til the second semester. If she cites 
her college professor as her author- 
ity, it’s not enough. But if she cites 
the professional standards of her 
group—in this case CTA, with its 
nearly 90,000 members—it carries 
real weight.” 

The Association has accordingly 
spoken out a number of times on 
questions that perpetually plague 
both teachers and parents. One was 
the question of whether controver- 
sial issues should be taught in the 
schools. There were many in Cali- 
fornia, as in other states, whose an- 
swer was a flat “No.” (They feared 
the poisoning of susceptible young 
minds.) But CTA’s answer was a 
firm “Yes.” (It argued that democ- 
racy will go sterile unless students 
are given a chance to examine all 
sides of controversial subjects.) The 
result is that when a teacher opens 


(Continued to page 50) 
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ENERAL HOOKER suffered the loss of 17,000 men 

at Chancellorsville. “Stonewall” Jackson was mor. 
tally wounded. President Lincoln paced his study debat- 
ing a call for more volunteers as the Civil War entered 
its third bloody year. 

The same day, May 4, 1863, 463 teachers of Cali- 
fornia registered as delegates to the third State Institute 
at San Francisco, assembling in the new Music Hall, the 
largest and finest hall in the city. 

John Swett, the fourth superintendent of public in- 
struction, who called the Institute, opened the first ses- 
sion with these words: “At a time like the present, when 
the nation is one vast camp of instruction for armed 
men, it might seem at first thought that a convention like 
this, which waives all military and political consideration 
and relates only to the peaceful and almost unseen 
workings of the public schools, would be inopportune 
and out of harmony with the spirit of the times.” 

He then proceeded to outline the duties of the State 
to the public schools. He said, “Let the public opinion 
of one generation become demoralized by ignorance or 
by passion resulting from ignorance and any constitu- 
tion is like gossamer to restrain and bind it. 

“It is an axiom in education that the great majority 
of the people can be well educated only by a system of 
free public schools, supported by law in which the prop- 
erty of the state is taxed to educate the children of 
the state.” 

This relatively small teachers Institute, overshadowed 
at that time by the bloody events of the Civil War, 
accomplished four major objectives. It outlined a pro- 
gram recommending a state school tax. It adopted a 
program for a state series of text books. It established 
a state educational journal. It created a state educational 
and professional society. 

In Swett’s time, the power of examining teachers for 
certificates was vested in district school trustees and city 
boards of education. These boards were authorized to 
grant certificates “of good moral character and fitness 
to teach a common school one year.” The humiliation of 
being tested once a year by unlettered men in rote 
questions of arithmetic, grammar, geography and spell- 
ing was more than the great educator could stand. He 
had the question of competency and fitness of teachers 
in mind when he issued a circular calling the Institute 
of 1863. He opened his remarks with these words: 


“We are called upon to act, not only in justice to scholar- 
ship and talent, but in self-defense against impostors and pre- 
tenders, and we may honestly avow desire to exclude all who 
unworthily or unfittingly intrude themselves into the noble 
oitice otf teaching. 

“A State Society would unite the teachers of our State in 
bonds of fraternal sympathy. A_ certificate of membership 
would entitle the holder to the aid of members in all parts 
of the State. It would be a passport of employment when he 
should change his residence. It would entitle him to the sub- 
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stantial benefits of an honorable reception among all teachers. 

ihe small annual membership fee would soon constitute a 

fund for the establishment of a Teacher’s Journal, as the 
gan of the Society.” 

‘Those who were interested in the formation of the 
Society remained for a meeting following the Institute. 
Theodore Bradley acted as temporary chairman, and the 
group drew up a constitution with a preamble which 
declared: 

“We, as teachers of California, in order to further the 
educational interests of the State, to give efficiency to our 
school system, to furnish a practical basis for united action 
among those devoted to the cause in which we are engaged, 
and for those purposes, to elevate the office of teacher to its 
true rank among the professions, do hereby adopt the follow- 
ing constitution.” 

The California Educational Society was the name 
adopted by the organization. Membership, according to 
the first constitution, would be limited to all holders of 
State Life Diplomas or State Educational Diplomas. The 
role of active members for the first years included a list 
of 117 names, 85 men and 32 women. 

They elected John Swett their first president. Bern- 
hard Marks became their first secretary. 

The Society assumed the publication of The California 
Teacher, and elected a board of editors. Although three 
men were named to the board, only John Swett actually 
served as editor for the next eight years. At that time 
the control of the Journal passed into the hands of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, and was sub- 
sidized by state funds for a brief period. The first num- 
ber of the state journal was issued in July, 1863. 

John Swett served as State Superintendent for five 
vears, 1863-1868. In his final biennial report he opened 
with these remarks: “I am glad that in this report I can 
say that a system of free schools, supported by taxation, 
is an accomplished fact. For the first time in the history 
of the State, every public school was made entirely free 
for every child to enter.” He pointed out, however, that 
the average length of the school vear was seven and two- 
tenths months, and that the average monthly salary of 
a male teacher was $77; a female teacher, $64. He de- 
plored the low salaries and told in his report how he 
had become “a persistent member of the “Third House’, 
arguing, soliciting, meeting committees, and patiently 
waiting, in the interests of the teachers of California.” 

Faced by hazardous and difficult travel conditions 
(railroads were just being built), a precarious financial 
condition (an initial $10 was the only amount men- 
tioned), an apathetic approach to the practicalities 
of public education (State financed Institutes featuring 
lecturers on abstract themes provided the programs), 
the Society was short-lived, dying in 1876. 

But John Swett’s dynamic leadership and his ener- 
getic zeal in the cause of the free public school brought 
this small band of educators together and breathed the 
first spark of life into an organization which became 
known as the California Teachers Association. 

The need for organization and action was yet to come. 
Swett, in his official report of 1865, stated that there 
Were 2,304 children in Los Angeles county between the 
ages of four and 18—but only 362 attended public 
sc\00ls. How Los Angeles county has changed! 
‘eachers of the San Francisco Bay area formed the 

(Continued to page 68) 
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WALTER T. HELMS, right, is the only living educator 
who participated in the founding and early leadership of 
California Teachers Association. ARCHIE J. CLOUD, left, 
one of the last of the great pioneers, passed away in June. 

Cloud, who retired as president of San Francisco City 
College in 1949, was the first executive secretary of CTA 
Bay Section and served for ten years on the CTA Board of 
Directors. He served as a member of the State Council 
of Education from L911 to 1949, a 38-year record which 
has never been equalled. 

Helms, who retired as Richmond superintendent of 
schools in 1949 after serving in that post for 48 years, 
established a record of continuity which at that time had 
not been equalled in the United States. He was CTA presi- 
dent in 1946-47 after having served for many years on the 
Board of Directors and as chairman of the powerful CTA 
Legislative committee. In 1929-30 he was president of 
California Association of School Administrators and at an 
earlier date was president of CTA Bay Section. 

Dr. Archibald Jeter Cloud, 78, died at Franklin Hospital 
in San Francisco June 22 after an illness of three months. 
CTA Journal of February, 1954, told the story of how he 
became the first president of City College and how he 
guided it from a school of 28 scattered buildings to an 
educational plant with its own campus and an enrollment 
of 5,300. Since his retirement, he had continued an active 
interest in CTA affairs. Early in the summer he was asked 
to name the great educational leaders of the state with 
whom he had served from 1910 to 1940. These are the 
names he suggested: 

James A. Barr 

E. Morris Cox 
Mark Keppel 

Will C. Wood 
Mrs. Susan Dorsey 
Fred M. Hunter 

(Of thas list, only Vierling Kersey, superintendent of public 
instruction from 1929 to 1937, is alive today. His story is told 
in CTA Journal for September, 1955. It is significant that the 
leaders named were all active participants in CTA’s program.) 


Alexis F. Lange 
Frederic Burk 
Elwood P. Cubberly 
Joseph Marr Gwinn 
Vierling Kersey 
John A. Sexson 


Dr. Cloud added this comment: “Through those years 
(1910-1940) I regularly attended the annual sessions of the 
superintendents’ conventions in my capacity as deputy 
superintendent of San Francisco City Schools and I be- 
came well acquainted with these leaders and watched them 
in action. As a continuing member of the CTA State Coun- 
cil of Education, I met sectional and local leaders and was 
able to appraise their contributions. I feel that it may be 
of historic interest if I name the twelve who achieved pre- 
eminent educational leadership.” 












































































LEGISLATION 





Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
signs the 1957 school apportion. 
ment bill, which provides an ad- 
ditional $77 million for the next 
two years. Looking on are Arthur 
F. Corey, CTA executive secre- 
tary; Jack Rees, CTA president, 
and Assemblyman Ernest R. 
Geddes, author of the bill. 


Millions More for Schools 


F you teach in California youll want to know 

what the California Teachers Association did 

at the 1957 session of the State Legislature to 

protect your interests and those of public 
education in the State. 

Here's the story in capsule form, summariz- 
ing as it does action-packed months of develop- 
ments on nearly a thousand bills affecting the 
professional and economic welfare of teachers 
and the educational opportunities of California’s 
children: 

The CTA obtained passage of a bill increasing 
minimum salaries from $3,400 to $4,200, a raise 
of $800 which gives California teachers the high- 
est starting pay of any in the United States. 


It successfully sponsored an increase of $77 
million in State aid to schools over the next two 
years, thereby providing the additional revenue 
needed to raise salaries all along the line and to 
meet other increased costs. 


It opposed and helped defeat new efforts to 
weaken the tenure law. It proposed and got as- 
surance of careful study of plans for the exten- 
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sion of tenure to small districts and the provision 
of additional protection to probationary teach- 
ers. It got tenure rights extended to teachers 
employed by county superintendents. 

It obtained clarification and liberalization of 
provisions for sabbatical and maternity leave. 

It sponsored a series of bills on retirement to 
speed payments to newly-retired teachers, per- 
mit Los Angeles retired teachers to transfer to 
the State system, make optional the deposit of 
contributions by a teacher upon return to service 
and permit election of options by a member 
qualified for retirement. 

It blocked an attempt to split the retirement 
system into two groups and to give a minority of 
members power to force all-future members into 
Social Security without their consent. 

The CTA obtained approval of legislation vali- 
dating for salary purposes teaching service ren- 
dered during a period of up to 90 days when an 
expired credential was not in force. 

It helped get academic employees of state col- 
leges an eight per cent salary increase. 

It climaxed a ten-year campaign by getting 
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enacted a bill classifying county superintendents for 
salarv purposes and giving widespread and long over- 
due raises. 





It got approval of a bill permitting teachers to have 


deductions made from their salaries for payment of dues 
in professional organizations—state, local or national. 


Greatest CTA achievement was en- 
actment of the apportionment bill, AB 
3045, authored by Assemblyman Er- 
nest R. Geddes of Claremont, fixing 
the $4,200 minimum and giving in- 
creased aid of $37 million this year 


and $40 million next year. 


Vital as was that victory, it was in fact only a partial 
victory. The CTA had documented needs of $65 million 
a year for the schools and had sought to finance them 
through beer and cigarette taxes. The Legislature, how- 
ever, turned down the tax program and provided about 
half the amount requested through transfer of General 
Fund reserves set aside as a guarantee of teacher retire- 
ment and school bonds. None of the money came from 
teacher contributions to the retirement system. 

The dramatic focus which the CTA fixed on the urgent 
need for increased State revenues brought about the cre- 
ation of an interim committee to study the problem dur- 
ing the next two years. It served also to establish educa- 
tion's future interest in the proceeds of such taxes when 
they are levied. 

The CTA successfully opposed bills which would 
have imposed collective bargaining upon teachers, 
prohibited the organized profession from rendering 
placement service to its own members, weakened the 
compulsory attendance law, prevented any teachers’ 
organization which includes administrators from repre- 
senting teachers in negotiations. 

It opposed and defeated a measure which would have 
stripped the State Board of Education of its responsi- 
bility to fix rules for a duty-free lunch hour and instead 
would have written into the law an inflexible 45-minute 
provision which either would have extended the duty 
period correspondingly or lengthened the school day. 

On the affirmative side the CTA supported and helped 
get passed bills authorizing school districts and state 
colleges to contract for educational television activity, 
coutrolling rabies and making permanent the child care 
center program. 
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Major item affecting teacher welfare which the Leg- 
islature failed to enact was the CTA’s proposal to add 
survivorship benefits to the State Teachers Retirement 
System. Without the formality of a hearing or any dis- 
cussion, the bill was shunted off to an interim com- 
mittee for study. Likewise side-tracked was the CTA 
proposal for $50,000 to determine the cost of extending 
credit under the California retirement system for teach- 
ing service in other states. 

Among other significant educational actions taken by 
the Legislature at the recent session were: 

Establishment of new state colleges in Alameda and 
Orange Counties and the acquisition of sites for new 
state colleges in Stanislaus County and the North San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Increased allowances totaling $4 million a vear for 
education of physically handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded pupils. 

Allowances under a CTA bill for classes in TB and 
polio wards of hospitals and sanitariums. 

Increased allowances payable to junior colleges by 
high school districts as tuition for non-resident students. 

A $5 per pupil increase in allowance for driver train- 
ing program, a CTA bill. 

The Legislature passed a series of bills liberalizing 
and making more workable the State building aid pro- 
gram. A constitutional amendment calling for a new 
statewide bond issue was deferred until next year; a bill 
to give junior colleges $30 million in building aid failed 
of passage; and the Governor vetoed a bill appropriating 
$20 million from the Tidelands Oil Fund to bolster the 
building aid program. 

The perennial problem of assessment equalization 
remained unsolved, the only concession being that the 
operative date of controversial Chapter 1466 enacted in 
1949 was delayed three years instead of two. 

The Legislature provided funds for a pilot project in 
the education of gifted children and for a study of the 
emotionally disturbed. 

Rejected by the Senate was a proposed study of edu- 
cation by a citizens’ commission. A bill providing for a 
similar study by State Education authorities was vetoed 
by the Governor. 











ROBERT E. McKAY, CTA as- 
sistant executive secretary, is 
principal legislative advocate 

# for the teachers of California 

during sessions of the State Leg- 

islature. When the legislators 
have their biennial 120-day 
meeting Bob’s normal work day 
is 16 hours long. Although CTA 
maintains offices in Sacramento 

“in session”, where three asso- 

ciates help keep track of hundreds of educa- 

tional bills, Bob usually may be found in the 
corridors, offices, and hearing rooms of the 

Capitol. His success can be partially gauged by 

the brief account above. 



















Bob McKay | 











TEACHER EDUCATION 





Who sets the goals for selection, preparation and 
licensure of teachers? To California's 130,000 teachers, 
CTA’s Commission on Teacher Education replies — 


Professional Standards 
Are Your Business 


O guarantee professional stand- 

ards is the business of all teachers. 
How they tend their business will 
determine how rigorously future 
teachers are selected, how effectively 
they are prepared, how efficiently 
they are licensed and how adequate 
are their inservice growth opportuni- 
ties. CTA is a large shareholder in 
this professional standards enter- 
prise. California teachers through 
CTA have a blue chip investment in 
improved recruitment, training and 
certification programs. 

Giving leadership to the adminis- 
tration of the Association’s standards 
program is the nine member Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Ap- 
pointees provide a diversity of pro- 
fessional talent. Currently, John 
Mocine of Los Angeles, Chairman 
Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland, and 
Fern DeSoto of Chico, represent 
teaching areas at junior college, high 
school, and elementary school levels. 
New-comers to the Commission, 
James Stone, Berkeley, and Lois Wil- 
liams, Montebello, are teacher edu- 
cation and inservice education spe- 
cialists. With the exception of one 
vacancy to be filled by CTA’s Board 
of Directors, Arnold Joyal, president 
of Fresno State College; Lucien Kin- 
ney, Stanford University; and Carl 
Wennerberg, superintendent of sec- 
ondary schools of Whittier, complete 
the Commission roster. Charles E. 
Hamilton, CTA staff member, is full- 
time director for Commission affairs. 


Committee Aids Commission 


Unique in Association structure is 
the Committee on Teacher Educa- 
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tion which works closely with the 
Commission. This thirty-five member 
Committee attached to CTA’s State 
Council of Education is primarily a 
legislative, policy developing group 
while the Commission is essentially 
an administrative body. The Com- 
mittee maintains three standing sub- 
committees in areas of teacher sup- 
ply, certification, and teacher educa- 
tion. Commission members serve as 
consultants to the subcommittees 
while subcommittee chairman may 
sit ex-officio with the Commission. 

California Teachers Association 











CTA-TEPS GOALS 


@ For every teacher education insti- 
tution, strong, professionally ori- 
ented, state and national accredita- 
tion. 

For every credential candidate, con- 
tinuous and discriminating selection 
and advisement. 

@ For every teacher, broad and thor- 
ough liberal arts education. ~ 

@ For every teacher, effective profes- 

sional preparation, including exten- 
sive laboratory experiences leading 
into public school internship. 
For every teacher, opportunity for 
significant, advanced study related 
to professional and community needs, 
For the profession and the public, 
an efficient credentialing system that 
reflects high professional standards, 
For the state, a balanced supply of 
qualified teachers and supplemen- 
tary educational personnel. 


has a long history of leadership in the 
professional standards movement. 
Creation of the Committee in 1947 
and the Commission in 1953 gave 
impetus to the movement, provided 
staff and resources to insure an ag- 
gressive standards program. 


Local TEPS Committees 


Key to standards action, accord- 
ing to CTA’s Commission, is an 
effective local Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Commit- 
tee. Teachers’ associations in Cali- 
fornia now maintain almost 200 com- 


Y i 


Local teacher associations in California now have Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards committees which help establish improved district 
and county-wide certification standards. Typical is the group pictured above, 
taken from the CTA publication “Teacher Competence.” 
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mittees performing TEPS functions. 
Although state and regional groups 
give needed leadership, the essen- 
tial task is undertaken on the local 
professional scene. Only at the local 
level can teachers be encouraged 
selectively to identify promising stu- 
dents for future careers in education. 
Through TEPS action school dis- 
tricts and teachers help nearby col- 
leges and universities improve 
teacher training programs. Urging 
higher district and county-wide cer- 
tification standards is a basic TEPS 
obligation. Another TEPS concern is 
the extension and improvement of in- 
service offerings. These and many 
other TEPS tasks keep local commit- 
tees busy. During 1957-1958 the 
Commission will intensify committee 
organization with a goal of one TEPS 
committee in every local teacher as- 
sociation. Committee aids are already 
available. 


Important TEPS Issues Ahead 


To prepare and retain enough 
qualified teachers for California 
schools is undoubtedly the most 
threatening problem to beset the 
professional standards movement. 
CTA’s Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation continues to administer a mul- 
tifold attack on the teacher shortage 
problem. It has taken leadership in 
constructive programs aimed to at- 
tract able young people toward 
teaching careers. First, it filled a seri- 
ous gap in the literature by publish- 
ing needed booklets, brochures, and 
posters. Then it founded the Cali- 
fornia Education Club program 
which now numbers 130 units in as 
many high schools. During 1956- 
1957 over 100,000 pieces of recruit- 
ment literature were published and 
distributed by the CTA Commission 
office. 

The Commission rejects the view- 
point that lowering certification and 
teacher education requirements will 
attract greater numbers to the teach- 
ing profession. Quite the opposite is 
true. The Association stands firmly 
on a belief that lifting standards even 
in a period of shortage will not ad- 
versely affect supply. The Commis- 
sion presents national evidence that 
high standard states have a positive 
effect on supply of new teachers, and 
low standard states a negative effect. 
While urging every effort to recruit 
an’ retain teachers, the Commission 
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cautiously watchdogs attempts to 
lower standards through ill-con- 
ceived efforts to produce teachers. 


Credential Revision Problems 


Immediately ahead and demand- 
ing statewide attention are the prob- 
lems of credential revision. Basic 
changes in California’s credential 
structure are long overdue. After 
two years of study, revision commit- 
tees recently have reported proposals 
for sweeping changes in this licen- 
sure system. Again, the Association 
through its Commission and Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education will set 
in motion the necessary machinery to 
determine the profession’s point-of- 
view. In cooperation with legal au- 
thorities the Association will seek the 
development of a credentialing sys- 
tem that will most effectively and 
efficiently serve the needs of the pro- 
fession and the public. 


Teacher Training Problems 


An organization of any responsible 
profession must give continuous at- 
tention to preparation for entrance 
and continuing membership in that 
profession. Teachers are, and will 
continue to be, vitally concerned 
with the adequacy of their own pre- 
paratory programs in this state’s 38 
accredited institutions. The CTA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
recognizes that improved standards 
mean continuous attention to the up- 
grading of teacher education. Such 
a program must provide for discrim- 
inating selection of credential candi- 
dates, thorough liberal arts educa- 
tion, and effective professional 
education including extensive labor- 
atory experiences. All these aspects 
of sound teacher preparation need 
support by the organized teaching 
profession. The Commission devel- 
ops this necessary support through 
its publications, consultant services 
and organizational work among Sec- 
tion and local TEPS committees. 

The need for development of 
stronger accreditation of teacher 
education institutions has not gone 
unnoticed by the California Teachers 
Association. A policy statement has 
urged support of strong, profession- 
ally oriented, state, regional, and 
national accreditation. CTA’s Com- 
mission has encouraged qualified 
colleges and universities to seek ap- 
proval of their programs by the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 


Teacher Education. Nine California 
institutions now have nationally 
accredited programs of teacher 
education. 


TEPS Program Growth 


Commission plans for 1958 call for 
the addition of one fulltime staff 
member, a specialist in the field of 
teacher education and professional 
standards. With an augmented staff 
the Commission’s teacher recruit- 
ment program will receive first pri- 
ority. Increased attention will be 
given to teacher certification prob- 
lems and liaison work with teacher 
education staffs will be expanded. 
The Commission proposes a quar- 
terly publication, The California 
TEPS Newsletter. 

The enlarged standards program 
proposed for the Commission reflects 
the will of California teachers to lift 
their own professional standards to 
new levels. The program is designed 
so that all those who have a stake in 
the outcome will have a voice in 
setting and reaching goals. Through 
CTA’s Commission and Committee 
on Teacher Education, six Section 
committees, and hundreds of local 
TEPS groups, California teachers 
have a process through which they 
can tend to their professional stand- 
ards business. 
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In the never-ending battle for better teachers and 
better teaching, the best ammunition is the printed 
word. California Teachers Association has built an 
“armory, well stocked with booklets, manuals, bro- 
chures, printed forms, folders, placards, and a wide 
assortment of publications. 


Although many of the publications are free for the 
asking (to members), some of the major booklets are 
priced to cover cost of production. To minimize office 
bookkeeping, twenty per cent (20%) discount will be 
allowed on any order of $5 or more, which may be a 
consolidation of many titles. No discount will be al- 
lowed on orders of less than $5, except for orders or- 
iginating in bookstores or other resale agencies. 

An eight-page brochure distributed by the California 
delegation at the NEA convention this summer, as 
well as to the NASSTA conference and the Local 
President’s Seminar, described 37 current publications 
produced by CTA. Each title selected for this list was 
carefully chosen to illustrate an area of CTA interest 
and activity. However, the total list of currently useful 
publications now on hand includes more than 100 
titles. 

Nearly all of the 40 publications listed below were 
written, designed, lithographed, and bound in the CTA 
state headquarters in San Francisco and are available 
from that office. 


Accreditation 


MANUAL OF ACCREDITING PROCEDURES and 
schedules. Intended as a workbook for college vis- 
iting committees. Published jointly with the West- 
ern College Association and the State Department 
of Education. 1955, 58 pp., $1. 

ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION, a 
policy statement of CTA. Prepared and published 
by CTA Commission on Teacher Education as 
Bulletin No. 6. 1956, 3 pp., free. 


Curriculum 


GIFTED CHILD EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA, A 
survey. CTA Research Resume No. 2. A 40-page 
discussion by Dr. Lillie L. Bowman of educational 
opportunities for the gifted, with descriptions of 
practices in 13 California districts. 1955, 40 pp., $1. 
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HANDY HANDBOOKS 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION, A CTA Advisory Panel on 


Public Relations statement on typical procedures 
for selecting textbooks in California school districts. 
1956, 21 pp., free, mimeographed. 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, A statement by CTA Commission on 
Educational Policy. An attractively designed 54%x8% 
booklet of 16 pages, republishing the statement 
which appeared in January 1957 CTA Journal. Sim- 
ilar title appears on PRAP Bulletin (1954, 13 pp., 
mimeographed) which lists samples of policies to 
guide teachers. (Both are free). 


Exchange 


CONCERNING TEACHERS ABROAD. A 16-page 
booklet published by International Relations com- 
mittee of CTA in 1954. Tells how to welcome and 
assist exchange teachers coming from abroad. Sup- 
ply limited, free. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER OVERSEAS. Supply is 
also limited on this 14-page booklet. Provides in- 
formation on housing, grants, requirements, and 
legal aspects for teachers. 1955, free. 


Finance 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN CALIFORNIA. A 
detailed explanation of finance problems and the 
law, prepared as a foundation for 1957 CTA legis- 
lative proposals. 1957, 36 pp., free. 

SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT LEGISLATION. Con- 
tains the major provisions of state law in this field. 
CTA Research Bulletin No. 94. 1956, 21 pp., 35¢. 


Legislation 

LEGISLATIVE DIGEST 1957. Summarizes nearly 900 
educational bills presented in 1957 legislature, in- 
dexed. 1957, 44 pp., free. (For timely news on prog- 
ress of legislative bills, see weekly Legislative Letter 
published in Sacramento by CTA during sessions, 
or see periodic articles in CTA Journal.) 


Library 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERIALS. 
A guide to formulation of policies and procedures, 
published for School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. 1956, 49 pp., mimeographed, 50¢. 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 

VALUES TO LIVE BY. Suggestions to help teachers 
create a school climate for emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values. 1955, 39 pp., 25¢. 

FAITHS OF MANKIND. A bibliography of materials 
on moral and spiritual values, listed by subject mat- 
ter. Bulletin No. 1 of CTA Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Values. 1956, 28 pp., 25¢. 

A KIT is also available, containing the two items above 
plus six additional publications. Soon to be added 
to the kit will be three additional bulletins on the 
law, sharing experience, and successful practices, $1. 


Personnel Policies 

CO-OPER-ACTION. A guide for professional relations 
committees. This is an old-timer, redesigned and re- 
published in 1955. 62 pp., 25¢. 

SAMPLE PERSONNEL POLICIES. Third progress re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Personnel] Proce- 
dures. Contains forms used by districts for evalua- 
tion and rating. 1954, 64 pp., 25¢, supply limited. 

ADMINISTRATOR ETHICS IN PERSONNEL MAT- 
TERS. 1956, 8 pp., free. 

THE TEACHER'S CODE. A handbook on the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers. Describes the im- 
portance, interpretation, and enforcement of the 
Code. 1955 (being reprinted), 78 pp., 50¢. 


Policy 

WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS ... First statement by 
CTA Commission on Educational Policy. Also 
available in poster form. 1956, 15 pp., free. (See 
Curriculum above regarding “Controversial Issues 
in the Public Schools”. Booklets on EPC state- 
ments will appear as completed.) 


Professional Organization 

PUSHBUTTONS FOR PRESIDENTS. A guidebook 
for leadership of local teacher associations. 1953, 
63 pp., 25¢. 

ABOUT YOUR PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION. 
A handbook for California Student Teachers As- 
sociation, describing CSTA’s history, purposes, 
activities, and relation to CTA. 1955, 23 pp., 25¢. 

BECOMING A LOCAL CHAPTER. A 6-page folder 
describing steps to organize a chartered unit. 1955, 
free. 

IN THIS WE AGREE. A discussion of program and 
functions of teacher associations, as outlined at 
1951 Stanford conference. 8 page folder, free. 

AFFILIATED EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Description of CTA’s 15 affiliated organizations. 
1954, 50 pp., free. 

BY-LAWS AND ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
of California Teachers Association. 1949, 29 pp., 
free. 

STANDING RULES OF CTA, Revised 1952, 11 pp., 


free, limited supply. 


Public Relations 

FREEWAYS TO FRIENDSHIPS. A guide for school 
public relations committees. Revised 1955, 53 pp., 
25¢. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND EMPLOYERS. One of a series 
of bulletins produced by CTA Advisory Panel on 
Public Relations. Describes relationships between 
business and education. 1955, 13 pp., mimeo. 
graphed, free. Other PRAP bulletins include “Text- 
book Selection’, “Controversial Issues in the 


Schools”, “The Public and the 3 Rs”. All free. 


Recruitment 

CAREERS IN EDUCATION. Preparation for teach- 
ing, designed for high school and college youth. 
Printed in two colors with illustrations. 1954, 7] 
pp., 35¢. (A series of eight two-color placards, let- 
terhead size, have also been released by CTA’s 
TE Commission, aids to recruitment.) 


Retirement 

CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT. 
Changes in the law effective July 1, 1956. 12 pp, 
free. 

Salaries 

PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION. A hand- 
book for local association salary committees; a 
guide to procedures in salary discussions. 1956, 56 
pp., 40¢. 

SALARY POLICY. A statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples adopted by the State Council of Education. 
(To be supplemented by “A Discussion Guide to 
Merit Rating” reprinted from CTA Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1957). 1956, 16 pp., free. 

PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. CTA 
Research Bulletin No. 86. A summary of national 
research directed to improvement of salaries for 
California teachers. 1957, 62 pp., 50¢. 

(Numerous other Research Bulletins for 1954-57 
outline specific current salary conditions. See Nos. 
89, 90, 85, 95, 96, 76, and 68). 

THE SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGET. Reprint of arti- 
cles published in CTA Journal on school financing. 
1955, 30 pp., free, supply limited. 


Teacher Education 

TEACHER COMPETENCE, Its Nature and Scope. 
Revision of Kinney’s “Measure of A Good Teach- 
er’. 1957, 48 pp., 50¢. 

AT YOUR SERVICE. A guide to local inservice educa- 
tion programs. 1951, 63 pp., 25¢. 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECTS IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards Bulletin No. 3. 1955, 22 pp., mimeographed, 
free. 

TEACHING (Booklist No. 2). A 4-page folder provid- 
ing a bibliography as an aid to recruitment of 
teachers, free. 

See also Bulletins of CTA Teacher Education Commis- 
sion: No. 2, “A Great Profession Comes of Age’, 
No. 4, “Sub-Standard Certification”, No. 5, “To- 
ward Professional Maturity in Education”. 

Tenure 

TENURE, A Handbook. General provisions of Culi- 
fornia law, historical development, court cases. 
1953, 88 pp., mimeographed, 50¢. (A 4-page sum- 
mary of General Provisions is available separately 
without cost). 
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It is dangerous to let the belief 
grow that teachers are interested 
only in their own welfare. 
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EARLY everyone who is active in any way in the 
varied program of CTA is participating, directly or 
indirectly, in the organization’s public relations. 

The schools are the property of the people. Teachers 
are public employes. What the schools do and how they 
do it, what teachers say, do, or fail to do, combine to 
create public attitudes about the institution of public 
education and about those who are employed in it. 

It is axiomatic that public support for schools is to a 
large extent based on public attitudes in respect to what 
the schools are accomplishing. It might likewise be con- 
cluded that teacher welfare prospers and school support 
is provided in about the same ratio as the people believe 
both are worthwhile. 

CTA, like business, has delegated to specialists spe- 
cific responsibilities in interpreting to the public school 
program and school needs, along with teacher aims and 
actions. CTA’s public relations program is therefore one 
in which all take part but in which a few have special 
functions and duties. 


Emphasis on Financial Support 


Teachers, functioning in and through CTA, have since 
1946 initiated, qualified for the ballot, and conducted 
successful campaigns for three constitutional amend- 
ments increasing aid to the schools. Each proposal won 
approval at the polls by an overwhelming majority. 

This year CTA asked the Legislature for a $70 million 
increase in state aid. This request was bolstered by a 
statewide public relations program—financed by mem- 
ber contributions—through all media of communication. 
The result was enactment of AB 3045, increasing state 
aid by $37 million a year. This bill, signed into law June 
20, also provided for a minimum salary for teachers of 
$4.200, up from $3,400. Though the full amount, amply 
justified in careful research, was not granted by legis- 
lators, nevertheless the increase was the largest boost 
in state aid ever passed by the state’s governing body. 

Between 1950 and 1956 CTA has co-sponsored and 


statf-directed four statewide bond proposals for school- 
house construction. Each proposal brought a heavier 
percentage of favorable votes than the previous one. 
Here is the record: 
Year Amount Percent Yes 
1950 $250 million 72.6 % 
1952 185 million 76 % 
1954 100 million 80.08% 
1956 100 million 84.37% 
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These results indicate an increasingly favorable desire 
on the part of the people to provide adequate class- 
rooms for the children of the state. Correspondingly, in 
local campaigns for increased community support of 
buildings and school operation, the record has been 
remarkably good. 


Redirection Necessary for Positive Reaction 


Despite this favorable climate, school people must not 
be exultant nor too exalted. For the day is here when 
teachers must redirect and emphasize the accents on 
school public relations. 

Since World War II school people have been forced 
to stress above all else the crying and steadily increasing 
need for more money to finance public education. 

Scarcity of buildings, unmatched anywhere—scarcity 
of teachers, unmatched any time—with resultant scarcity 
of money with which to satisfy the other two needs— 
have tended to create in the minds of many people the 
feeling that all the organized teaching profession is 
interested in is money, money, money. This has been 
inevitable and unavoidable as waves of new population 
broke over California. 

Selfless Contributions Should Be Noted 

If it is necessary for the Association to seek millions 
in new taxes in order to finance school needs—thus earn- 
ing controversial headlines—it is equally necessary that 
the Association find methods of exploiting CTA’s en- 
couragement of the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. 

The Association’s noteworthy and increasingly suc- 
cessful effort to enlist teachers everywhere in wholesome 
programs of “out of school” youth activities and welfare 
is vitally important. In spite of the relatively weak news 
value of these programs, CTA must be responsible for 
its sponsorship in opposition to the connotation of 
“money-grabbing teachers.” 

It is news when CTA tries to extend tenure or increase 
retirement benefits. But it isn’t the same kind of news 
when the State Council adopts a searching and edu- 
cationally valuable report of the Commission on Edu- 
cational Policy. 

When CTA decided to go to the Legislature for mil- 
lions in increased state aid and taxes to support it, 
leaders knew in advance that the Association would 
invite criticism against itself. Actually, the criticism was 
much less than had been expected. Most of the fire was 
directed against the two tax proposals and none against 
the need of the schools for more money. 

While this financial campaign was under way in Sac- 
ramento, CTA was concomitantly conducting a profes- 
sionally unselfish program unequalled anywhere in the 

United States. 

Many experienced and capable public relations ex- 
perts agree on these cardinal points: . 

(Continued to page 36) 
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TA’s State Council of Education gathers twice yearly 

in full session to define the Association's policy and 
program. But the responsibilities of over 300 elected 
representatives on this policy-making body do not end 
when the gavel raps for adjournment. 

Each member has assignment to one of ten standing 
committees of the Council which work continuously 
through the year on problems and projects within their 
respective areas. All committees conduct at least two 
meetings cach year, and normally meet four or more 
times because of the urgency and volume of the busi- 
ness before them. Many subcommittees meet during 
the year in lieu of the full committees, which permits 
a simultaneous investigation of several subjects with 
a minimum expenditure of time and funds. 

The never-ending service of the State Council to its 
constituents—the 92,325 CTA members—and to public 
education, is the result of dedicated work and study by 
school people from all parts of the state who have’ been 
elected through local and Section associations. Each 
of the six Sections is entitled to a number of representa- 
tives in direct proportion to its CTA membership. 

At the present time the Council consists of 204 full- 
time credentialed teachers, 72 assistant principals, prin- 
cipals, department heads and supervisors, and 44 as- 
sistant, acting, and full-time superintendents. 

Also working closely with the Council are four com- 
missions whose members are appointed by the board 
of directors. Commission recommendations are subject 
to Council approval, as are those of the committees. 

The following is a list of CTA committees and com- 
missions, including the names of the chairmen and 
consultants and the number of members. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE (35) 
Chairman: Paul Ehret, 17170 Estaban St., Hayward: Consult- 
ant: Dr. Oscar Anderson, 185 Graystone Terrace, San Francisco. 
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You are there when 

your representatives 
work on educational 
policy at Council sessions 
and in continuing 
Committee programs 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE (29) 
Chairman: Harlan Anderson, 1206 Raymar, Santa Ana; Con- 
sultant: Mary A. Ball, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE (50) 
Chairman: Jack D. Rees, 1099 E Street, Hayward; Consultant: 
Robert McKay, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
COMMITTEE (29) 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary Zuber, 848 South Orange Dr., Los An- 
geles; Consultant: Mark Erickson, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES COMMITTEE (22) 
Chairman: Ben Mansell, 72 Wellings Pl., Monterey; 
sultant: Arnold Wolpert, 1125 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


Con- 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE (31) 
Chairman: J. Allen Hodges, Park Blvd. at El Cajon, San Diego: 
Consultant: Arthur F. Corey, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


SALARY SCHEDULES AND TRENDS 
COMMITTEE (32) 
Chairman: L. Donald Davis, 301 Edgerton Drive, San Ber- 
nardino; Consultant: Dr. Kenneth Brown, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 


TEACHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
AND COMMISSION (35) (8) 
Chairman: Myrtle Gustafson, 5680 Oak Grove Ave., Oakland: 
Consultant: Dr. Charles Hamilton, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


TENURE COMMITTEE (32) 
Chairman: H. E. Kjorlie, 920 Coronado Blvd., Sacramento: 
Consultant: Dr. Garford Gordon, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES AND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE (33) 
Chairman: Mrs. Ruby Cruickshank, 4525 Finley Ave., Los An- 
geles; Consultant: Walter Maxwell, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
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COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY (13) 

Chairman: Mrs. Howardine G. Hoffman, 808 N. Spring St., 
Los Angeles; Secretary: Dr. Arthur F. Corey, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 


NEA RELATIONS COMMISSION (11) 
Chairman: John H. Palmer, 415 - 7th St., Marysville. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS COMMISSION (7) 
Chairman: Dr. Ruby Ferguson, 1234 Glenn Ave., San Jose; 
Secretary: Harry Fosdick, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


Although all committees have continued active, a few 
have reported significant progress since the April Coun- 
cil meeting. For instance: 

Four major projects of the Moral and Spiritual Values 
Committee are virtually completed, with three planned 
for distribution in bulletin form this fall. The committee 
divided into four subcommittees with a specific project 
assigned to each. 

Scheduled as the committee’s Bulletin No. 2 is The 
Law on Teaching Religion and Morals in Schools. It will 
contain a collection of available legal opinions relating 
to the use of the Bible and religion in the public schools. 

Bulletin No. 3—Share Your Success in Teaching Moral 
and Spiritual Values—is a suggested statement of ways 
and means of describing programs in moral and spiritual 
education. The bulletin is aimed at helping teachers and 
local groups to develop awareness of the good job that 
is being done in this field. 

A compilation of actual programs in use in the public 
schools which are related to the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values is underway and will be presented as 
Bulletin No. 4, Moral Competence—Successful Practices in 
Public Education. 

The fourth subcommittee analyzed and evaluated the 
Moral and Spiritual Values kit (a collection of pertinent 
materials and references) and has outlined suggested 
methods of utilizing each item contained in it. 

The Teacher Education Commission recently re- 
ceived a comprehensive report of a proposed new 
internship program in teacher education to be de- 
veloped in Sonoma County by San Francisco State 
College through its Santa Rosa center. The program 
will provide supervised paid teaching experience—in 
conjunction with in-service training—to qualified college 
seniors. The commission commended the program, at 
the same time suggesting that a valid design for evalua- 
tion be announced prior to the program’s inauguration, 
and that the evaluation team be representative of those 
concerned with the project. The commission also urged 
that careful attention be given to the program’s impact 
on the development of the liberal arts background of 
candidates. 

Having completed a preliminary draft of its statement 
on “The Responsibility of the Public Schools Toward the 
Gifted Child,’ the Commission on Educational Policy is 
relying on the profession for thorough review before 
requesting State Council approval of its third policy 
statement. 

Copies have been directed to all CTA chartered chap- 
ters, superintendents, and teacher training institutions, 
requesting these groups to study the entire statement 
and transmit reactions to the Commission. The Com- 
mission intends to analyze the attitudes of the profession 

efore preparing a final draft for Council action. 
_ The Commission urges group discussion of the Gifted 
Crild statement by all administrators, teacher college 
fculties, building staffs, and teacher clubs, and is en- 
couraging duplication of the statement so as to facilitate 
widespread review. 
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The Commission anticipates completion next month 
of its study of Teacher Load. A preliminary statement on 
that subject, being prepared in cooperation with Dr. 
Joe Smith, associate professor of education at San Fran- 
cisco State College, will probably be approved for sub- 
mission to professional review. 

A manual for exchange teachers in California—Teach- 
ers From Abroad—has just been completed by the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Scheduled for fall 
printing, the publication is designed to familiarize ex- 
change teachers with California's school system, teaching 
requirements, and professional organizations. 

In its first year as a CTA standing committee—and 
with just one meeting behind it—the Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities Committee is already making in- 
roads into the vast area of teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships. 

Recognizing the fact that many factors affect the 
welfare, rights and responsibilities of teachers in their 
professional relationships, in addition to those already 
delegated to the tenure, retirement and salary commit- 
tees, the board of directors created the new committee 
last January. 

At its first meeting in April—after orienting itself and 
delineating its goals—the committee dug into the prob- 
lem of certificated personnel resignations, with emphasis 
on the procedures by which they are tendered and 
accepted. The group urged—and received State Council 
approval—that CTA sponsor legislation to specify that 
only formally accepted written resignations would be 
considered valid. 

The committee is also delving into the subjects of 
maternity leave legislation and policy, contracts, and 
staff relationships, with subcommittees appointed to 
thoroughly study these areas, in preparation for the 
fall meeting. 

As outlined by the board of directors, the Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities Committee is to study prob- 
lems related to contracts, assignment, transfer and pro- 
motion, leaves, separation procedures, and staff rela- 
tionships, concentrating particularly on questions which 
need legislative action or association policy. Although 
the Personnel Standards Commission and the Joint 
Committee on Personnel Procedures parallel the inter- 
ests of the committee, the Joint Committee is primarily 
a research and study body and the Commission’s func- 
tion is the defining and enforcing of principles of pro- 
fessional ethics. 





“Goodness, no, Miss Evans, school doesn’t start for 
another two weeks!” 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 





Insurance at a bargain 


CTA members save money on group plans- 
and use other special services of value. 


HREE group insurance plans and two individual 

plans, as well as purchasing, placement, and travel 
services are all available to CTA members at monetary 
savings which potentially can return to participants 
many times the amount of their annual CTA dues. 

The automobile insurance plan, first to be offered and 
now nearly seven years old, covers more than 27,000 
automobiles in the state. For the first five years nearly 
100 teachers a month became new enrollees in the plan. 

Initial rates charged CTA policy-holders are dis- 
counted 20 percent below standard or “board” rates. 
In addition, California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, 
CTA’s underwriting agent, distributes an annual divi- 
dend, based on actual loss experience. Most policy- 
holders apply the dividend to reduce the next year’s 
premium. The dividend has varied from 20% to 28%, the 
current one as of September 1, 1957, being 25 percent. 

A nationwide claim service is available, the company 
maintaining 37 claims offices throughout California. 
Claims receive prompt attention. 

The company is 43 years old and is considered one of 
the best automobile insurance writers in California. A 
member of the CTA staff serves on the company’s 
advisory board. 

Average net cost of car insurance per member last 
year was $68, representing a savings of approximately 
$39 under standard insurance rates. 


Health Plan Has Over 50,000 Members 


The CTA-Blue Cross health plan was developed by 
CTA’s advisory panel on insurance after a two-year 
study. In five years to date, the plan, devised to meet 
the health needs of members and their families, has 
enrolled 52,500 members. 

The plan provides liberal hospital coverage, a $300 
surgical schedule (for the subscriber only), and an allow- 
ance to cover doctor's home and office calls. 

A new benefit added this year is reimbursement for 
full use of drugs while hospitalized. Also recently added 
is X-ray therapy, which had formerly been provided 
only in lieu of surgery. X-ray may now be used in pre- 
or-post operative care. 

Rates for the health plan, which is available only on a 
group basis, range from $4 a month for a male subscriber 
to $11.50 for a family where the subscriber is a woman. 

In order to be eligible, a CTA chartered chapter must 
endorse the plan through adoption of an appropriate 
resolution and make arrangements for payroll deduc- 
tions. Not less than 75 percent of the members of a chap- 
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ter must enroll in the plan. Non-certificated personnel 
may be included in the plan if invited to do so. 

At extra cost, supplemental health coverages are now 
available. They include a $350 surgical schedule, $4 
(office) and $6 (home) allowances for doctor’s visits, and 
$300 accident coverage for dependents. Thus the sub- 
scriber has three alternate plans from which to choose: 
the basic plan, the basic plus major medical coverage, 
and the basic plus supplemental coverages. 

The basic health plan will cost about 15 percent more 
than it has in the past (the rates quoted above are the 
new higher rates). This is the first rate increase Blue 
Cross has ordered in five years. 


Fire Protection Is Popular Coverage 

The Homeowners’ Fire Insurance package policy, 
written by California Casualty and approved by CTA, 
offers five insurance coverages combined into a single 
package. They include loss from fire on dwelling, con- 
tents of dwelling, theft at home or away from home. 
They also cover personal liability and medical costs 
and glass breakage at the residence. 

Cost of the fire policy depends on the limits of cover- 
age desired and location. The policy is written for a 
three year period, at the end of which a dividend similar 
to the auto plan is declared. Experience has shown that 
the policy-holder should save about 40 percent below 
the cost of five individual policies. 


In Case of Lost Salary, Here Is Help 


The CTA income protection plan, written by Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company and developed by 
the CTA insurance panel, protects the teacher against 
salary loss in case of accident or sickness. It costs only 
$18 a year and pays the teacher $10 to $15 a day, depend- 
ing on the number of days of accumulated sick leave he 
has to his credit. He receives benefits only on those days 
he suffers a salary loss. Payment may be made for as 
long as two calendar years. 

During the first two vears ofthe plan, more than 150 
chapters enrolled, embracing over 15,000 CTA members. 
Enrollment procedure is the same as that described for 
the health plan, except that only 50 percent CTA mem- 
bership is required in the income protection plan. 


Group Life Plan Is Money-Saver 

The newest insurance plan to be developed for CTA 
members is group life. Now less than a year old, CTA 
chapters have been enrolling rapidly on the terms 
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described above for the health plan. Comparison shows 
that the group plan provides the most life insurance for 
the cost. 

Three group plans are offered to CTA chapters, with 
monthly premium costs of $1.50, $3, and $4.50. Amount 
of coverage depends on the age of the teacher, with the 
premium remain‘ constant but coverage declining as 
the teacher grows older. The lowest premium, for in- 
stance, buys $5344 at ages under 25, $4800 at ages 25 to 
99, $4275 at ages 30 to 34, etc. Or the group may elect 
to double the rate and the coverage—or triple it. In- 
cluded in the policy are double indemnity for accidental 
death and dismemberment. No medical examinations 
are required. 

The group life plan is administered by Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. It is legally permissable for a school 
district to underwrite any part of the premium cost and 
several districts are already doing so. 

Purchasing Plan Is Available 

A special CTA service widely used by members living 
in the Bay Area is the Hotel Service Bureau purchasing 
service. Merchandise may be purchased through whole- 
sale outlets, mostly in San Francisco. The member sends 
his current CTA membership card with his application 
card to HSB at 741 Mission Street, San Francisco. The 
receipt is returned with a purchasing service card, 
which may be presented to the merchant. HSB makes 
arrangements only with firms handling standard mer- 
chandise on which warranty of service and parts is 
available. 

Placement Service On Professional Basis 

Placement service is available to teachers at both the 









































sational positive and preventive activities. 
Underlying the entire ethics pro- 











BECAUSE the dramatic elements of conflict, human and profes- 

sional behavior, and emotional tensions are so conspicuous 
in most of the major case studies undertaken by the Personnel 
Standards Commission and the Section ethics commissions, the 
investigative and reporting functions of these bodies are far more 
familiar to most members than the equally important but less sen- 





State CTA offices in San Francisco and at the CTA 
Southern Section offices in Los Angeles. Hundreds of 
teachers every year find professional positions through 
these offices. Confidential placement files may be estab- 
lished for the candidate and kept currently active on 
payment of a $5 registration fee. 

Candidates who are placed through CTA’s recom- 
mendation are charged a fee of one and a half percent 
of the first year’s salary. Only one half of one percent 
is charged when the candidate locates his own position 
but uses his CTA placement file. Registration forms may 
be secured by writing or calling at either office. A place- 
ment interview with a member of the placement staff 
is standard procedure. 


Cooperative Travel Plans Developed 

During the past summer CTA cooperated with Na- 
tional Education Association, as it has done in other 
years, in co-sponsoring tours to foreign lands. Europe 
and Hawaii were popular tour destinations this year but 
itineraries change with demand. Normally in early spring 
details on the summer trips are available from CTA 
Special Services department, outlining special features 
and benefits for teachers usually not available through 
commercial agents. 

The five insurance plans described above continue 
to be the most important single special service CTA 
offers, having grown in a few years to an aggregate of 
$6,000,000 in annual premium. Further information on 
the plans (or on other special services) may be obtained 
by writing Special Services department, CTA, 693 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco 2. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 





Ethics is the Stairway to Status 


sion to defend its members against 
false accusations and unprofessional 
treatment. 

Meanwhile, the Personnel Stand- 
ards Commissioners have demon- 
strated awareness of the positive 
value of ethics codes—as guides to 
assist members in adhering to a 







gram in California is the belief that 
responsibility is the teaching profes- 
sion’s greatest stairway to status— 
both socially and economically. The 
commissions are the means by which 
the profession can point to the Code 
of Ethics and the interpretive state- 
ments which supplement it and say, 
“This is how California teachers per- 
form and behave. If you have a 
teacher who is violating these pre- 
cepts, well do something about it. 
We're a responsible profession.” 
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Thus by deimg a profession, teachers 
can command increasingly the re- 
spect and financial recognition to 
which a professional group is en- 
titled. The readiness of teachers to 
censure their own members when 
they are guilty of conduct which 
jeopardizes the educational program 
and the good name of the profession 
has been demonstrated in the reports 
of 55 major studies during the past 
nine years. Equally clear has been 
the ability of a responsible profes- 


course of conduct which will best 
advance the status of the profession 
and contribute to their personal suc- 
cess and effectiveness as practioners. 

Preventing the development of 
problems so serious that major stud- 
ies are required, and developing a 
climate in which ethical behavior 
is encouraged have occupied an in- 
creasing amount of the Commission's 
attention in recent years. These con- 


(Continued to page 35) 
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Audited Accounts Show Financial Status 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION submits 
itself annually to a complete audit of its accounts. 
Copies of the audit with an affidavit signed by a well- 
known firm of San Francisco certified public account- 
ants are received by every member of the State Coun- 
cil of Education and are available to members on re- 
quest. The 1956 statement may be obtained now by 
writing the CTA Department of Business. 

Not all the current $12 annual CTA dues goes to 
the state office. Only $7 goes to CTA for its program 
of statewide service. Another $1 goes into a capital out- 
lay fund for the purchase of real estate and improve- 
ments at the state headquarters. The Section organiza- 
tions retain $4 of the membership fee to finance their 
service and activity programs. 


How Income Is Used Now 

The last CTA audit, as indicated above, was for the 
calendar year of 1956. The state headquarters office re- 
ceived, as its portion of membership dues last year, 
$580,370, representing 83 percent of operating income. 
Additional receipts from Journal advertising, placement, 
and other sources, brought the total to $697,302.41. 

Total spent by the state organization last year was 
$736,811.94. The operating deficit was $39,509.53. A 
portion of the increase in dues effective next year will 
be used to eliminate such deficits. 

Here is a brief summary of receipts and disburse- 
ments as shown in CTA’s 1956 audit: 


INCOME 


mento during sessions of the state legislature. Business 
services includes operation of accounting and office 
services (duplicating, switch-board, mail, etc.). Field 
Service covers employment of seven field representa. 
tives, lease and operation of automobiles, and operation 
of field offices. Publications expense is largely for print. 
ing of CTA Journal, which is produced at a net cost 
of about seven cents a month per member. Special 
Services includes insurance and travel services. The 
State Council item is largely to cover costs of travel 
and hotel accommodations for the semi-annual meet- 
ings of the governing body. Committees of the Council 
meet regularly and the expense indicated is most 
travel. 

As indicated in a forecast of the 1956 budget pub- 
lished in September 1956 CTA Journal, approximately 
half of CTA income is expended in salaries. Travel ac- 
counts for about 20 percent, paper and printing about 
13 percent, rent and office expense about 8 percent, and 
and miscellaneous expenses about 9 percent. 

The 1957 budget on which CTA is now operating 
calls for an expected expense of $825,000. There will 
probably be a deficit, however, as there has been for 
the last two years. 


Assets Are Climbing Rapidly 

A detailed portion of the auditor’s report is a bal- 
ance sheet showing assets and liabilities of the cor- 
poration. Below is a simplification showing all major 
entries, but separating the General Fund and the Build- 
ing Fund. It will be noted that total transactions of the 


$2,910 active memberships @ $7 

3,619 student memberships @ $1 

Other 1956 membership dues 

Advertising, CTA Journal 

Placement service and registration fees 

Subscriptions, CTA Journal, California Journal of 
Educational Research, and Research Bulletins 

Other sales of CTA publications 

Interest and discounts earned 

Services to affiliates and Sections 

Partial payment for Field Service, NEA 

Commissions and miscellaneous income 


EXPENSES 
Administrative services 
Legislation 
Business services 
Field Service 
Research and Research Journal 
Publications, including CTA Journal 
Placement 
Special Services 
Teacher Education Commission, CSTA 
Personnel Standards Commission 
Commission on Educational Policy, CESC 
State Council of Education 
Committee activities 


Net Loss (Operating deficit) 


$580,370.00 
3,619.00 
616.00 
51,528.93 
41,097.09 


3,124.94 
4,858.11 

$68.13 
5,794.30 
1,367.92 
4,057.99 


$697,302.41 


$ 93,432.19 
19,583.72 
124,253.72 
136,692.53 


122,792.50 
45,295.04 
10,764.79 
32,384.45 
21,968.69 

8,910.42 
34,031.62 
37,046.50 

$736,811.94 
39,509.53 


Expenses listed above are broken down by staff de- 


All amounts were as of December 31, 1956. 


GENERAL FUND 


two funds added up to $1,061,608.61 in only one year. 





partments, commissions, and Council. Administrative 
services includes payroll for principal executive offices 
as well as a large travel budget item. Legislation in- 
cludes special printing and rental of offices in Sacra- 
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ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks $164,106.90 
Accounts receivable, due from Sections for 1957 
membership dues, and inventory of supplies 108,792.31 
Due from CTA Building Fund 133,523.17 
Investments, Building and Loan Certificates 8,500.00 
Furniture, fixtures, and equipment (less deprecia- 
tion) (at cost) 52,597.86 
Leasehold improvements, prepaid expenses, and 
refundable deposits 27,987.84 
$495,508.08 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable and accrued payroll taxes 14,000.41 
Retirement refund, reserve 5,123.69 
Deferred income, 1957 dues and subscriptions 364,321.95 
Capital, surplus 112,062.03 
$495,508.08 


For State's Education .Center 


When CTA dues were increased in 1951, one dollar 
was “earmarked” for the CTA Building Fund. After 
renting downtown office suites for 40 years, in 1950 the 
Board of Directors purchased a seven-floor Class A 
building at the corner of Sutter and Taylor Streets in 
San Francisco. At first a large part of the building was 
leased out, providing a sizeable income for amortiza- 
tion of the debt. But the staff grew, taking more and 
more of the space in the building, now using almost 
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20,000 square feet. Only two store areas at sidewalk 
level and one small office are now leased. 

In December, 1954, less than four years after occu- 
pying its first Association-owned building, the State 
Council authorized the purchase of acreage in the Mills 
Estate, Burlingame. Noting that 693 Sutter Street would 
soon be outgrown, the Board of Directors bought five 
acres, advancing approximately $130,000 from the gen- 
eral fund. Since then an acre was sold to CTA Bay 
Section and a beautiful new building there was occu- 
pied by the Section staff a year ago. Approximately 
two more acres have been added to the original invest- 
ment and the total outlay for land at the peninsula site 
exceeds $205,000. 

Executive Secretary Arthur Corey pointed out, at the 
Council meeting of December 4, 1954, that the resale 
and liquidation of the present property in San Fran- 
cisco and with the expected accumulation of the “ear- 
marked” building fund for several years, it will not 
be necessary for the Association to conduct a drive for 


Membership Climbs in 


Historically, CTA’s membership graph has not shown 
sharp dips when dues increases became effective. The 
last increase, voted by the Council in 1951 to become 
effective in January 1952, was an increase of 70 per- 
cent (from $7 to $12 a year). But the 1952 total mem- 
bership mark was only 1.08 percent lower than the pre- 
ceding year. Using figures for certificated personnel 
only, there was a gain of six tenths of one percent, in 
spite of the dues increase. 

Every year for the last six years there has been a 
gain in membership, ranging from six to twelve per- 
cent. Here is the record of peak membership as of the 
last day of each year (with the exception of 1957, 
which is the figure for May 31): 

Pct. Gain Over 


Year Membership Previous Year 


1952 59,264 -1.0 
1953 64,502 9.0 
1954 72,492 12.4 
1955 80,096 10.4 
1956 86,713 8.2 
1957 92,325 6.3 
At the December 1950 Council meeting, the $6 an- 
nual dues, which had been in effect for three years, 
were increased by one dollar and the increase was 
“earmarked” for capital outlay, specifically for the pur- 
chase of the building at 693 Sutter Street. That year— 
1951 compared to 1950—there was a membership de- 
cline of three tenths of one percent. 
Prior to the First World War CTA dues had been 
one dollar a year. Here is the record of the increases: 
|917—increased to $2 a year. 
|922—increased to $3 a year, with $1 to Sections. 
\944—increased to $5 a year. 
'947—increased to $6 a year. 
‘95l—increased to $7 a year, including $1 added for 
capital outlay. 
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special capital outlay funds. It was predicted that 
there will be sufficient assets to begin construction of a 
beautiful Education Center at Burlingame within two 
years. 
CTA’s BUILDING FUND, detailed in simple form below, combines prop- 
erties in San Francisco and Burlingame; certified as of December 31, 1956. 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Building at 693 Sutter St., its remodeling costs, 
furniture and fixtures, less depreciation (at 
cost) 259,702.19 
Land at 693 Sutter St. 90,858.50 
Land at Burlingame building site 205,111.24 
Prepaid expenses 4,108.92 


$566,100.53 


2,117.75 
409.73 
133,523.17 
115,688.42 
51,347.00 
777.50 
11,304.65 
250,932.31 


$ 6,319.68 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable 
Accrued interest 
Due CTA General Fund 
Long term mortgage note payable 
Deferred income 1957 membership dues 
Rental lease deposits 
Paid-in life memberships 
Surplus 


$566,100.53 


Spite of Dues Increases 


1952—increased to $12 a year ($7 to state, $1 building 

fund, $4 to Sections). 

1958—increased to $22 a year ($12 to state, $1 build- 

ing fund, $9 to Sections). 

Although there were no dues increases through the 
Depression years of the 30s, there was a sharp decline 
of membership from 1932 to 1933, followed by a level- 
ing-off through 1936. 

In the last ten years—while dues increased 366 per- 
cent—membership more than doubled. Rapid expan- 
sion of CTA staff activity and professional progress 
have paralleled membership growth. In fact, the most 
significant gains in CTA history have been made since 
1952, when the expanded staff program was made pos- 
sible by almost doubling the dues. 

By November 1 each year the state office begins to 
receive membership receipts which have been routed 
through Section offices. The number of incoming rec- 
ords of collection mounts steadily during November, 
December, and January, sometimes amounting to sev- 
eral thousand a day. 

Although the processing of addressograph plates for 
the Journal mailing list is normally completed a day 
or two after receipt in the state office, there is often 
delay of weeks or even months between payment of 
fee to a building representative and mailing of the 
member’s first Journal. 

Mailing to current members continues through Janu- 
ary. If the renewal does not arrive until late February, 
however, there may be an interruption in Journal de- 
liveries. All missing spring editions are invariably 
mailed at once to members whose records reach the 
state office between March 1 and June 1. 

Section offices repeatedly urge building representa- 
tives and local association officers to sign up member- 
ship as early in the fall months as possible in order to 
minimize the possibility of delayed mailing of CTA 
Journal and other CTA communications. 
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of First California Company 
California was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. The 
first legislature had convened at San Jose the previous December, 
however, using this adobe building. Sessions were held in this 
specially built structure until 1851 when the capital was moved 
to Benicia. This is the first of a series of reproductions of sketches 
illustrating dramatic episodes in early California history, keyed to 
representative months. 


IMPORTANT DATES FOR THE FUTURE 


Here are some early items for your date book for national and 
regional meetings this year and next spring and summer: 
November 10-16, American Education Week, will feature the 

NEA centennial theme, “An Educated People Moves Free- 

dom Forward”. The NEA offers 65 “help” items for local 

associations planning activities. 

October 11-12 is the time set for the first annual national confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Rural Education, at Denver, 
to be followed, the 13th-16th, by the 12th national confer- 
ence of county and rural area superintendents. The Depart- 
ment’s keynote address will be by C. C. Trillingham, L. A. 
county superintendent and AASA president-elect. Bryan O. 
Wilson, supt. Contra Costa county, will retire as president of 
the Division of county and rural area superintendents in Oc- 
tober. 

November 28-30—annual convention of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 2-5—13th annual convention of the Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, at Chicago. 

March 8-ll—regional convention of American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, at San Francisco. (There will be 
no national convention of AASA, but regional meetings in St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Cleveland.) 

March 19-26—national convention of Music Educators National 
Conference, NEA, at Los Angeles. 

March 21-23—southwest regional conference of Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, at Reno, Nevada. 

March 27-29—sixth national convention of the National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, at Denver. 

March 30-April 1—60th national convention of American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, 
at Kansas City, Mo. Southwest district convention of AAHPER 
will be held April 10-12 at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

June 29-July 4—annual convention of National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 

Publication lists and order blanks are available from 
Publications Department, CTA, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2, without charge or obligation. 

Back copies of CTA Journal are available without 
charge to CTA members as long as reserve stocks last. 
Partial sets of the 1955-56 series of cover features on 
“Great Californians”, as well as files of the 1956-57 
series on “Land of Promise” will be sent on request 
from members. See pages 20-21 about other publications. 
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CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 
13-15—CTA Northern Section Leadership Conferenc.; 
Brockway, Lake Tahoe. 
21—Central Section advisory council, Fresno. 
26-28—CASSA; executive board and representative coun- 
cil; Sacramento. 
27-29—CTA Southern Section; Leadership Conference; 
Camp Seely. 
27-29—Calif. Council for Retarded Children; Fresno 
28—CTA Northern Section; executive board meeting: 
Marysville. 
28—CTA Bay Section; council meeting; Berkeley. 
OCTOBER 
4-6—CTA Central Coast Section; Leadership Confer- 
ence; Asilomar. 
5—CTA Northern Section; Better Teaching Confer- 
ence; Chico. 
5—CTA Southern Section; orientation for new coun- 
cil members; Los Angeles. 
5—CTA Central Section; Executive Board Meeting, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers; Fresno. 
5-6—CASSA Region III conference; Oroville. 
11-12—CASSA-NASSP Regional Junior High Confer- 
ence; Berkeley. 
11-13—North Coast Section Leadership Conference, 
Benbow. 

12—California Home Economics Association; execu- 

tive board meeting; Los Angeles. 

12—CTA Southern Section; council meeting; Los 

Angeles. 
18-19—CASSA-NASSP Regional Junior High Confer- 
ence; Palo Alto. 

19—California Scholarship Federation, annual meet- 

ing, Sacramento. 

25—CTA Northern Section; local presidents meeting; 

Marysville. 
25—CTA Northern Section, Classroom Teachers De- 
partment; executive board meeting; Marysville. 
25—Northern Section local presidents’ meeting, 
Marysville. 
25-27—CTA Bay Section; leadership training conference; 
Asilomar. 

26—CASSA Region II conference; Palo Alto. 

26—CTA Northern Section; council meeting; Marys- 

ville. 
Field Men to the Rescue 

Field Service, CTA, is seven men, hurrying. 

Field Service is planting the seed, tending the roots, 
pruning the broken branches, doctoring the scarred 
limbs, playing the role of nurseryman for the organiza- 
tional tree. 

The Field Representative listens and talks, instructs 
and guides, inspires and scolds, cajoles and demands. 
He is everywhere at once. He is diplomat, politician, 
handy-man, and scholar. For CTA, he is everything to 
everybody. 

What Field Service means to CTA and how it functions u4s 
the subject of an article prepared for this issue. Another ce- 
scribed the "grass roots” importance of the 547 local chartered 
associations of CTA. Though we doubled the size of this issue, 


both pieces were crowded out. We regret the necessity, because 
these are the great strengths of CTA—JWM 
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THERE’S ONE 


THE PAL 
“Play ball with the students 
and they'll play ball with 


you 


your hands”. 


THE NEW TEACHER 
“Young people are such a 
stupendous challenge’. 


Sonia and Jim Sheridan of Alameda, teacher- 
cartoonists, have been drawing and labeling cari- 
catures for a long time, invariably extracting 
guffaws of approval from their associates. Jim 
writes that “the faculty of Encinal high school, 
Alameda, offered many of the suggestions on 
which these portraits are based.” 
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THE OPTIMIST 
“Just think, the future is 1 


THE BROODER 
“I could have been a doctor, 
a lawyer, an oceanographer’”’. 


IN EVERY FACULTY...OR IS THERE? 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
“There’s no such thing as a 
bad boy”. 


THE NERVOUS TYPE 
“Pll never make it... I’m up 
for tenure this year’. 


The husband and wife team has suggested this 
assortment of types might be titled “Know Your 
Faculty.’ There are other types, too—this repre- 
sentation is not intended to be all-inclusive. For 
instance there are numerous female characters 
who might be introduced, but chivalry dictates 
moderation and restraint. 











AFFILIATES 





Meet 


ur 


Partners 


Qo’ ALIFORNIA teachers are en- 
gaged in every type of educa- 


7 ae — . . 
tional activity. Some are involved in 


elementary education, some teach 
business education in high schools, 
some work in central offices as su- 
pervisors, and others are teachers 
and administrators in junior colleges. 
These examples do not exhaust the 
list of special interests within educa- 
tion which are of concern to many 
teachers in the State, but they do 
give some idea of their nature and 
their variety. Most of these interests 
are represented by organizations ca- 
tering to special areas of emphasis. 

Special interest groups are vitally 
concerned with the entire CTA pro- 
gram, for no branch of education 
can thrive unless the entire school 
program is going forward. However, 
these groups have their own pro- 
grams which are of great importance 
to all CTA members as well as to 
those directly involved. Improve- 
ment of educational opportunity and 
professional status of educators in 
any area and at any level is bound 
to help the general status of educa- 
tion and teachers. The only danger 
is that sometimes an advancement in 
one area of education might be at 
the expense of some other area. This 
the CTA helps to prevent by coordi- 
nating the activities of special groups 
and publicizing their programs and 
achievements. 
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More important, however, is the 
positive aspect of the CTA’s work 
with special interest groups. By co- 
ordinating research, publicity, and 
legislative efforts, the CTA enables 
education generally and the various 
special subdivisions to progress more 
rapidly and effectively. In addition, 
the CTA gives direct service to those 
special interest groups which have 
formally affiliated or associated with 
it. 

Any organization interested in 
some aspect of public education 
which is state-wide and which is pri- 
marily composed of professional 
educators may become affiliated or 
associated with the CTA. To become 
an affiliate, the organization must 
have at least 500 members and at 
least 75 per cent of its members must 
also be members of CTA. Organiza- 
tions that represent special interests 
involving too few persons to reach 
this number of members may be- 
come associates of the CTA. The 
CTA Board of Directors considers 
all applications for affiliation and as- 
sociation and makes recommenda- 
tions concerning them. When the 
recommendation is favorable, it is 
submitted to the State Council of 
Education for action. Approval (a 
majority vote) by the State Council 
is the final step in the process of be- 
coming affiliated or associated. 

The relationship of the CTA to an 
affiliate or associate is formal, but it 
is not restrictive. No fees or dues are 
required of affiliated groups and the 
CTA has no control over their pro- 
grams. However, every affiliate is 
entitled to appoint one member to 
the State Council of Education, and 
every associate is entitled to a non- 
voting representative to the govern- 
ing body. The CTA holds regular 
meetings of the presidents or other 
representatives of its affiliates for the 
purpose of coordinating activities. 
Other services are rendered by spe- 
cial arrangement approved by the 
State Board of Directors. Such serv- 
ices include research, publication of 
periodicals and handbooks, clerical 
help, and professional advice and as- 
sistance in developing programs of 
action. A recent development has 
been allocation of office space at 
State CTA headquarters for certain 
affiliates. 

Administrative groups constitute 
some of the most active of CTA affi- 





liates. These include the California 
Association of School Administrators 
(CASA), the California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators 
(CASSA), the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association 
(CESAA), and the California School 
Supervisors Association (CSSA). The 
latter two make their headquarters 
in the CTA building in San Fran. 
cisco. 

Another type of group represents 
special services or areas of interest 
in education. The largest of this type 
of affiliate is the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, which also has its 
headquarters in the CTA building. 
A third type of organization is pri- 
marily concerned with subject mat- 
ter. An example of this kind of affili- 
ate is the California Business Educa- 
tion Association. 

Associates are usually groups that 
are concerned with educational ac- 
tivities involving too few individuals 
to make qualification for affiliate sta- 
tus practical. An example of this is 
the California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators. However, 
it is possible that the growth of the 
State will eventually enable this and 
some other associated groups to 
reach affiliate status. However, par- 
ticularly in some subject areas, there 
will probably always be groups qual- 
ifying as associates rather than as 
affliates. The growth of subject- 
matter organizations in California 
has been rapid in recent years and 
many are beginning to assume a 
State-wide character. 

Because of California’s large size, 
many groups are still split into 
northern and southern associations 
or otherwise so organized as to be 
ineligible for affiliate or associate 
status. The CTA is, however, inter- 
ested in all special interest groups 
and frequently works with them in 
an informal way. As a result of CTA 
encouragement, some groups have 
become State-wide and later formal- 
ly associated with it. Others have 
taken advantage of the provisions 
made by CTA Sections for the affili- 
ation of organizations on an area 
basis. 

A list of CTA affiliates and associ- 
ates and their officers and mailing 
addresses will be found with the 
roster of CTA officers and staff on 
page 2. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


No. 16-001 BopirorM Full-Upholstered Chair. 





No. 16-036 BopiForM Chair, with 
aluminum-banded plywood back. 





These luxurious theatre-type chairs dress up an auditorium... 
encourage attention... increase attendance... add interest in 
programs ... provide restful comfort... cut down the noise 
AMERICAN level (particularly the full-upholstered-type chair). 
SEATING And because the auditorium can also be the center of com- 
munity life, Bop1rorM® Chairs are a good-will builder for both 
the school and its teaching staff. Our many models of BopirorM 
Chairs offer a wide selection for every auditorium need. 
800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California If you want the best seating you can get for your auditorium, 
put in a good word for American Seating Bopirorm Chairs! 





701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, California 
















School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
2 s END F ° R OUR ee — . gros 9 aang oe Athletic oan 
Stadium airs iling and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMP L E T E Cc A T az L o G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library ‘Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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SUMMARY dE 


: 100 DAYS OF HOSPITAL CARE 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS RENEWAL PROVISION 


/ 
ot © 90 days after discharge from the hospital 
" ® Upon a teacher's return to active employment 
| | © Immediately in cases of accidents 
| | 1. Care in a room of three or more beds. (Or an allowance 


| = a minimum ward rate toward other accommoda- 
ions. 
tz 2. All meals, specialized dietary service and general nurs- 
ing care. 
3. Use of operating and cystoscopic rooms as often as 
needed. 
4. All X-ray examinations when consistent with diagnosis. 


5. Electrocardiograms and basal metabolism tests when 
consistent with diagnosis. 


6. Clinical and pathological laboratory examinations when 
consistent with diagnosis. 

7. Surgical dressings, ordinary splints and plaster casts. 

8. Physiotherapy and hydrotherapy (massages, whirlpool 
baths, etc.) during hospitalization. 

9. All drugs and oxygen used in the hospital. 


10. Anesthetic supplies and administration of anesthesia 
by a salaried employee of the hospital. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


M.D. Anesthetist: When an anesthetic is administered by 
a licensed physician, this benefit will provide $10.00 for 
the administration of the anesthetic up to one-half hour, 
and $2.50 for each additional one-quarter hour there- 
after, up to a maximum of $40.00. 

Ambulance: Ambulance fees up to $25.00 are paid for 
each accident or illness for transportation to or from the 
hospital. 
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$300.00 SURGICAL SCHEDULE 


$3.00 DAILY MEDICAL BENEFIT 
(during hospitalization) 


X-RAY AND RADIUM THERAPY BENEFITS 
FOR MALIGNANCIES 


$50.00 TOWARDS HOSPITAL SERVICES FOR 
MATERNITY, PLUS A SURGICAL BENEFIT OF 
$150.00 FOR CESAREAN SECTION 


UP TO $4.50 PER VISIT FOR DOCTORS’ HOME 
VISITS AND UP TO $3.00 PER VISIT FOR 
DOCTORS’ OFFICE VISITS This is a summary of the program. 


For further information, mail the 


2s pe wean as 


coupon on the reverse side to 
$35.00 DIAGNOSTIC X-RAY AND lite C7e0d¢ 
LABORATORY BENEFITS a 
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Information about your, CTA- Stue C004 Health P| 


BLUE CROSS IS NOW 
A HOUSEHOLD WORD FOR 
OVER 55 MILLION AMERICANS 


This year, Blue Cross Plans enrolled their 55th millionth 
member. This brings the total enrollment in Blue Cross to 
nearly one-third of our entire population. 









These millions of people have joined together voluntarily 
to protect themselves against the cost of unexpected illness 
or accident. Blue Cross is a remarkable example of do-it- 
yourself democracy. 







So many people have turned to the Blue Cross way of 
paying hospital bills that in 1956 alone, Blue Cross Plans 
paid over one billion dollays in benefits. 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 


CONTINUATION AND 
The Blue Cross membership card is 
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RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE recognized by hospitals and doctors 
A teacher may keep Blue Cross protection for a lifetime everywhere. After the doctor has made 
upon leaving a regular group, even upon retirement. There the necessary arrangements, all a mem- 
is no age limit for members who keep Blue Cross protection. ber needs to do, at any of the 6,000 ) 


Blue Cross member hospitals in this 
country, is to show his Blue Cross 
membership card. 


WHO MAY ENROLL 
1. All CTA members in the area of the chartered chapter 


MONTHLY CTA-BLUE CROSS 





(whether members of the chapter or not) ; HEALTH PLAN RATES 
2. All members of the chapter (whether CTA members 1 Person ; 
—Male Employed Subscriber. ..$ 4.00 
or not) ; —fFemale Employed Subscriber. . 5.60 


ope 2 Persons N 
3. Noncertificated school employees, when approved by a ~iheis Died btn... 0 : 
local CTA chapter; —Female Employed Subscriber.. 9.25 . 

. i . Family d: 

4. Family members eligible are wife, husband, and all —Male Employed Subscriber. . .11.05 q 
unmarried children ages 30 days to 19 years. —Female Employed Subscriber. .11.50 d 
Family members eligible are wife, husband, is 

and all unmarried children ages 30 days hi 

: 


to 19 years. 
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For more information about the CTA-Blue Cross Plan, clip out 
and mail this coupon to Blue Cross in Oakland or Los Angeles. 


THE ’Etkie CFr0b4- PLAN [ 


A Nonprofit Community Service 


SEND ME MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE NEW CTA-BLUE 


CROSS PLAN. Serving the Northern Part of the State: d 
eG at te AOSPITAL SERVICE OF CALIFORNIA it 
1919 Webster Street \ 
I Sg nse at aN Bek, aul dae aan ips sk he Rodd ue sn ance act ae a A Oakland 12, California 
hgate 4- 
i Sa SN eh al en alt ne a i ala ae oar cae Ki 


Serving the Southern Part of the State: 
HOSPITAL SERVICE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
4747 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 27, California 
Phone NOrmandy 3-9111 


Se *? 


I a i hii a a ea a ae ea eae 
Mail coupon to the BLUE CROSS PLAN at either address: 
4747 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 27, California 
1919 Webster Street, Oakland 12, California 
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| McLAGAN MILLWORK 
| 2174 N. E. Multnomah St. 
PORTLAND 12, OREGON 
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AIDS 
FROM 
PREPARED 
STENCILS 


NOw YOU CAN use 

low-cost CEBCO Masterguide pre- 
printed stencils to run off lessons, maps, 
diagrams, drills, tests, etc. in needed 
quantities right on your own school 
duplicator. All CEBCO study material 
is carefully planned and prepared by 
experienced classroom teachers to cover 
high school work in 


@ SCIENCE @ MATHEMATICS 
@ ENGLISH © SOCIAL STUDIES 
@ COLLEGE ENTRANCE & GUIDANCE 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS 


Hundreds of individual 
CEBCO Masterguide 
stencils are now avail- 
able in each subject. For 
complete information 
and prices, write today 
for FREE illustrated cata- 
logs covering the courses 


a teach. 
CEBCG Master- -etineve 


éuides are used 

ioc! the CEBCO Company 
high schools Te ee 

f . New York 11, N.Y. 
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Ethics .... 
(Continued from page 27) 


cerns are evidenced in numerous ac- 
tivities and publications. 


Interpretive Statements 


In studies and in questions sub- 
mitted to the Commission by CTA 
members, the areas in which terse 
statements in the Code of Ethics for 
California Teachers need amplifica- 
tion are identified. 

For example, the Code asserts that 
the professional teacher “criticizes 
with discretion, knowing that only 
that criticism is valid which stems 
from a desire to improve the educa- 
tional process and which is directed 
at issues rather than personalities.” 
This is a positive statement, but prob- 
lems repeatedly demonstrated need 
for interpretation as to what is an 
acceptable method of criticizing with 
discretion, and the appropriate chan- 
nels for criticism. 

The statement on the Ethics of Crit- 
icism was the product of extensive 
commission study and analysis, dis- 
cussions within representative local 
associations, and the accumulated 
experience of teachers throughout 
the years. Similar guides have been 
provided in statements on the Ethics 
of Contracts and Placement Practices, 
Ethics of Teacher-Salesmen, Ethics of 
Professional Leadership, Ethics of Teacher 
Participation in Political Decisions, and 
Ethics of Recommendations. 


Administrator Ethics 


Most frequent among the sources 
of difficulty observed in studies of 
district problems were irregularities 
and malpractice in personnel admin- 
istration. It was recognized that 
while the Code of Ethics for Califor- 
nia Teachers was intended to serve 
as a guide to everyone in the profes- 
sion, the peculiar functions of an ad- 
ministrator as an executor of board 
policies, as adviser to the board, and 
as a professional leader required ad- 
ditional interpretation. 

Representatives of the three ad- 
ministrator affiliates of CTA (CASA, 
CASSA, and CESAA) met with Per- 
sonnel Standards Commission repre- 
sentatives to develop a statement 
which would serve as a guide to 
school administrators in the perform- 
ance of their personnel obligations. 
The results also were intended to 


(Continued to page 43) 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Your youngsters quickly learn the en- 
joyment of cooperative play and the 
satisfaction of physical coordination 
when you introduce them to Toss Return 
—a uMique new action game specially 
designed for kindergarten and early 
grade pupils. 

Scientifically Engineered 
Toss Return satisfies the child’s natural 
desire to play as the big boys and girls 
do—tossing a ball through a basket. Yet 
its funnel-shaped basket net and in- 
clined return are properly designed to 
accommodate the smaller child’s limited 
abilities and special needs. 

The return restricts ball to a con- 
trolled area permitting play in a room 
where other activities are in progress. 
Both basket and return are adjustable 
for use through third grade (Smaller 
model available for nursery and therapy 
groups). Unit is solidly constructed, 
completely portable. 

For full data ae 
on Toss Return } 
mail coupon 
today. 


— 


“WILLIAMS” GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 
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Accent on Youth... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


1. It is dangerous to let the belief 
grow that teachers are inter- 
ested only in their own welfare 
—even though this belief is cer- 
tainly not yet shared by a ma- 
jority of our citizens. 

2. It is essential that the profession 
develop a public relations pro- 
gram designed to make citizens 
more conscious of the real devo- 
tion of teachers to their work 
and of the program which they 
are financing to improve it. 

3. Since such a program is weak in 
headline-winning capacity, its 
news must be expertly planned, 
prepared, and presented. 

4. In order to capitalize on the 
power of radio and television, 
the preparation of materials and 
their dissemination will require 
more money than is now being 
expended. 

Partially with these considerations 
in mind, the CTA board of directors 
in July, 1956, created a new Depart- 
ment of Public Relations. The Dues 
and Services committee subsequently 
treated favorably the view that more 
money should be expended for PR. 

For more than a year the depart- 
ment has been operating with a di- 
rector, a staff member in charge of 
organizational contacts, a press and 
television assistant, and secretarial 
associates. 

During 1956 the press effort won 
publication of nearly 600 whole 





SCHOOL BELL AWARDS 


Robert E. McKay, CTA assistant 
executive secretary, has completed 
two terms as president of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. At the Philadelphia NEA 
convention he presented the 1957 
School Bell Awards “for distin- 
guished service in the interpretation 
of education”. Recipients of cita- 
tions were: 

Changing Times — The Kip- 

linger Magazine 
The Reader’s Digest 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Look 
Loretta Young Show 
Bette Davis, Telephone Time 
Show 

Arlene Francis, The Home 
Show 

American Weekly 
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newspaper columns on news stories 
prepared and released by CTA, es- 
tablishing a new record. 

It is noteworthy that the Columbia 
school restoration project — a com- 
pletely unselfish effort — received 
more attention in the press than any 
other single subject. Next in volume 
came news of the CTA Fresno study, 
recording the satisfaction of 63 per 
cent of Californians with the work 
being done by the schools. While this 
record reveals wide acceptance of 
such news by the press, it must be re- 
membered that news about school 
money matters, taken in the aggre- 
gate, occupied much more space than 
the Columbia project record. 

Metropolitan and medium sized 
dailies throughout the state, with 
only minor exceptions, expressed fa- 
vorable attitudes toward increasing 
teachers’ salaries and augmented 
school support, almost universally 
favoring the proposal for the $100 
million bond issue last November. 


Tremendous TV Support— 


School films, school news, and 
school functions are regarded as of 
the highest value by television. Wit- 
ness the fact that 31 TV stations in 
the state presented the film “A Desk 
for Billie” to an audience conserva- 
tively estimated at 3,000,000. 

Since then a marked enthusiasm 
for more well-prepared school films 
and school news has been voiced by 
both radio and TV outlets. The de- 
partment has experimented this sum- 
mer on some new one, two, and three 
minute shorts on a metropolitan 
channel with what promises to be 
convincing proof that these types of 
materials, if well planned, well di- 
rected, and not too obviously propa- 
gandistic, can well be utilized as a 
means of keeping vigorously alive 
California’s traditional faith in its 
schools and its teachers. 

Through experience and many 
years of contact with the problems, 
the public relations department has 
been able to help hundreds of school 
districts in organizing tax rate and 
bond elections. This service must be 
provided for some years to come. 
Panel Studies Implications— 

Studies and recommendations of 
CTA’s public relations advisory panel 
have contributed immeasurably by 
bringing expert advice to local 





teacher associations and school ad- 
ministrators throughout the state. 

The panel's bulletins on PR as- 
pects of problems and situations 
which arise frequently in school dis- 
tricts have won national attention. 
Three busy non-educators are mem- 
bers of this panel and they devote 
a day each month on the panel de- 
liberations. They are Paul R. Bart- 
lett, president of Station KFRE, 
Fresno;. Glenn E. Carter, assistant 
vice president (public relations), 
Bank of America, Los Angeles; and 
Roy Rosenberg, editor and co-pub- 
lisher, Sacramento Union. 

The best public relations for any 
school district begin at home. In this 
field of endeavor it becomes the 
function of the State Association to 
provide more expert assistance to 
local associations and administrators 
in planning and executing their 
press, TV, radio, and teacher-parent 
relationships. 

Additional accent on schooling val- 
ues can be produced by the utiliza- 
tion of the special event technic, of 
which American Education Week 
and Public Schools Week are exam- 
ples. With full awareness that such 
events can be overdone to the point 
of becoming burdensome, a program 
of improving those already estab- 
lished should be studied. 


Personnel to Change 


The director of public relations, 
W. Harold Kingsley, a veteran of 
28 years of consultant and staff serv- 
ice with CTA, will retire at the end 
of this year. His successor will be 
named by the board of directors in 
December. To the new director will 
fall the responsibilities of implement- 
ing the accent which “King” and his 
associates so ably conceived. 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY MANAGEMENT 
A DYNAMIC PART OF YOUR TEACHING... 





Select the materials 
you need from our 
Money Management 
teaching aids! 


ad- 
e 
aS- 


ions @ 12 booklets covering the basic areas of individ- 























dis- ual or family expenditures such as: food, clothing, 
0n. shelter, equipment, shopping, home furnishings, 
ad automobiles, children’s, teen-age, and family spend- 
vote ing plans. Each booklet is attractive in design, in- 
te teresting in content, and completely authoritative. 
art- 
RE, @5 dramatic filmstrip lectures available on free 
tant loan for one week. There are color filmstrips on 
ns), food, shopping and clothing, plus black-and-white 
and treatments of budgeting and consumer credit. Each 
pub- 35-mm filmstrip comes complete with lecture for you 
to read as pictures are shown. 
ag Wise handling of money is indeed an acquired 
lores art. It is something that has to be taught young 
; the people, and, once learned, can make a big difference 
n wo in their adult lives. 
8 You can integrate money management into your 
ators classroom teaching by stimulating discussions re- 
heir lated to students’ own finances, letting students 
arent share in the planning of class budgets, including 
buymanship information, and stressing the impor- 
g val- tance of establishing goals for all of their spending. 
iliza- Send today for free folder which describes HFC’s 
Cc, of Money Management program of booklets and film- 
Veek strip lectures—the result of 27 years of educational 
xa activity. 
such FSB SB TB SS RTS SS TSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 
a FREE money MANAGEMENT PROGRAM FOLDER : 
ae _ . MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE . 
This material is made available HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. CTA-9-57 : 
as part of HFC’s broad program Rongaen PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. x 
to provide expert financial guidance wtnacemen Please send me free copy of the Program folder de- : 
tions. to American families. ar scribing all of your booklets and filmstrip lectures. ' 
in of . 
serv: NAME 4 
> end Money MANAGEMENT 
1] be : ADDRESS : 
rs in INSTITUTE Spee sen sn 
r will OF ’ ' 
me it- HOUSEHOLD FINANCE : SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION : 
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A Century of Progress 
(Continued from page 5) 


Oregon. 

Elizabeth Yank, of Marysville, 
California, was elected to the NEA 
executive board with Margaret 
Schowengerdt of Missouri. 


Jennie Sessions of Inglewood be- 
came California’s new member of the 
NEA board of directors. Reelected to 
a second term on the board was John 
Palmer of Marysville, senior NEA 
director from California and member 
of the CTA board of directors. 

Speaking before the general assem- 
bly, Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
held out only a 50-50 chance for 
passage this year of the federal 
school construction bill (which was 





Huge Philadelphia municipal audi- 
torium was packed during general 
sessions. 


confirmed 22 days later when the 
House of Representatives killed 
HR 1, the $1.5 billion school aid 
measure, by a vote of 208 to 203). 
Basically, the battle for quantity 
has been won; quality will be our 
chief concern in the new century, 
said Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr in the closing session of the 
convention. High school graduation 
is almost a universal requirement for 
employment; increasing population 
is sending college enrollment higher. 
But teacher education must be im- 
proved, classes must be smaller and 
more classrooms provided in order 
to give better individual instruction. 
Robert C. Gillingham of Compton, 
former CTA president and chairman 
of the NEA by-laws revision com- 
mittee, detailed changes which were 


Norman Cousins, editor of Satur- 
day Review, left, chats with James B. 
Conant, former ambassador to West 
Germany, during a break in the con- 
vocation which brought together 
1200 leaders to discuss problems re- 
lating to the centennial theme. 
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Vice President Nixon congratulates six teachers who have been named 


Teacher of the Year”, at the NEA Centennial Convention. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, in cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education, presents the award 
each year to an outstanding teacher, at the close of a nation-wide contest. 
Winners shown above are, left to right: Mrs. Gerry Jones, California, 1952 
(whose picture appeared on the cover of CTA Journal, September 1952); 
Mr. Willard Widerberg, Illinois, 1954; Mrs. Mary Field Schwarz, Missouri, 
1957; (Vice President Nixon), Mr. Guy Bizzell, Texas, 1957; Miss Margaret 
Perry, Oregon, 1955, and Mr. Richard M. Nelson, Montana, 1956. Mrs. 
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Schwarz and Mr. Bizzell tied for the honor this year. a re 
as i 
ultimately approved in the Friday modern headquarters building at ~— 
balloting. Effective July 1,1958, NEA 16th and M Streets. T 
rules will eliminate election of 11 In addition to six business sessions ~ 
honorary vice presidents and the vice and three general assemblies, dele- dea 
president will be designated presi- gates (and almost an equal number _ 
dent-elect to assume the presidency of guests and visitors) attended open of . 
after one year. Numerous other meetings of NEA’s 30 independent a 
changes in the by-laws provided a departments and 21 commissions, as TI 
logical rearrangement of existing well as numerous state luncheons and ware 
provisions and clarification of pro- breakfasts, discussions, teas, open — 
cedures. houses, and late receptions. They en- — 
It was announced that the cam- tered and overflowed the great skill 
paign for construction of the NEA _ hotels, auditoriums, and exhibit halls. 7 
Education Center in Washington, There were so many things to see * d 
D.C., begun four and a half years and do that most delegates made tion 
ago, had exceeded 9% million dollars _check-lists filled with compromises. mail 
in cash and pledges. Work has begun Senator John F. Kennedy of Mas- — 
on the third and final unit of the (Continued to page 41) Me 
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2); RESEARCH department is something like a refer- 

“i. ence room in the making, a reference room such as 

ret might be found in any sizeable city library. There is 

irs. at least one distinguishable difference, however, in that 
a research department may be expected to add as much 
as it can to its own store of knowledge. It is more than 

a mere custodian of information. 

“ The CTA Research Department, in seeing its duty 
toward the public schools and schoolteachers, has en- 

a deavored “to cover the bases” by developing a compe- 

as tent team of staff workers. To give an idea of this range 
of interests, it may be useful to describe the staff and 

pen i ee oe 

al its variety of duties. . : 

aa There are two certificated persons and four non- 

i d certificated. Two of the staff women are statistical tech- 
nicians (for lack of a more precise title) but are much 

pen 3 a. 

ai more than simply tabulation clerks. They are both 

saad skilled IBM typists, IBM cardpunch and _tabulator 

aie operations, research bulletin make-up experts, as well 

aida as data analysts. They are the research bulletin produc- 

nike tion team, on occasions preparing forms, selecting the 

ee: mailing sample, editing returns, and handling data 

ia: processing. 





The department librarian is also assistant editor of 
the California Journal of Educational Research, published by 
the department for the State Advisory Council on 
Educational Research. She not only catalogues the 
printed materials which the department receives, but 
scans the many lists of publications to pick up titles 
which should be acquired. She is also a consultant for 
the entire headquarters staff, for the bits of data and 
quotable sources for speeches and letters of reply to 
numerous inquiries. 

No department would manage without a perfect 
“housekeeper.” The department secretary/first-sergeant 
coordinates the work of the other staff members, keep- 
ing the “project board” up to date and maintaining the 
department correspondence files and work log. She 
prepares the project work-orders, answers the mail, an- 
swers the phone, and during all this manages to remain 
both poised and cheerful when visitors arrive. 

The director and assistant-director are almost myth- 
Olozical figures, that is, half-research and_half-field 
service. Not only do they serve both of these needs, 
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but each of them is a regular staff assignee to a CTA 
Council Committee: the Salary Schedules and Trends 
and Tenure Committees. The director also has part- 
time duties with the Financing Education Committee, 
while the assistant-director is staff coordinator and con- 
sultant for the Educational Policies Commission. The 
list of out-of-office contacts for both these men is long 
and greatly varied. They range from a few score ses- 
sions with boards and salary committees to regular 
attendance at the many gatherings of CTA affiliated 
organizations. 

Besides the half-dozen people noted above, the work 
load of the department at certain times of the year calls 
for some part-time help. There are three women who 
have rendered valuable part-time service over a span 
of. several years, and have come to be “experts” in han- 
dling some of the recurring annual studies. 

The Research Department is a special service arm of 
the CTA. It serves directly the Board of Directors and 
the State Council committees. It is also of direct service 
to the CTA legislative advocate at the State Legislature. 
During the present year the department has acted at 
times as liaison office between CTA and legislative con- 
sultants on finance problems, forwarding to them mate- 
rials which would make their testimony more effective. 
The several hearings on school finance needs were 
summarized by the department to assist the Financing 
Public Education Committee in reaching decisions 
about apportionment legislation. 

As soon as the bill was under way in the Legislature, 
it was necessary for Dr. Brown to appear with Mr. 
McKay at regular meetings of the Assembly Education 
Committee and the special committee of Ways and 
Means, to help answer questions and interpret data. 
Special research bulletins were rushed to completion, 
showing the trends on school district budget balances 
and tax rates over the last few years. All of this activity 
centered around one important item of legislation, but 
it is typical of the processes involved in departmental 
assistance. 

Events such as these make good copy for research 
articles in the CTA Journal. An attempt is made to have 
at least one such article in each issue. 

The State Council committees regularly request sim- 
ilar research service from the department. Good ex- 
amples of such projects in recent years have been the 
statewide surveys on retirement, survivor benefits, and 
tenure in small districts. The surveys conducted by the 
department assisted the committees in reaching deci- 
sions about legislation in these fields. Occasionally such 
major efforts can be undertaken for CTA affiliates. An 
example of this kind of service is the survey of elemen- 
tary school library practices, completed for the School 
Library Association of California in 1956. 

The CTA Research Department library now com- 
prises about 1200 volumes of educational literature, 
including several long series of professional association 
yearbooks. In addition numerous educational periodi- 
cals are bound for ready reference of the CTA staff. 
The library is catalogued and indexed so as to make it 
accessible, although at present the crowded conditions 


(Continued to page 58) 
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Learning the Four 






LINE OF 
SIGHT 


Equipment shown tests student eye accuracy in judging dis- 
tances—a primary factor in safe passing, parking and stop- 
ping. Knowing his personal margin for error a student 
learns to compensate safely for his own limitations. 


MOVAB'E CAR 


CAR TO BE FIXED 
BY INSTRUCTOR 





... Responsibility” 


Responsibility has taken its essential place 
beside readin} ritin’ and ’rithmetic in high 
schools throughout the West. Applied to driving, 
responsibility can mean the difference between 
life and death. It is the essence of Driver Educa- 
tion courses in our schools. 

General Petroleum considers it an obligation 
to encourage safe, economical driving. To aid 
teachers in their task of making safe drivers out 
of tomorrow’s citizens General Petroleum fur- 
nishes qualified schools psycho-physical testing 
equipment such as that shown. 

It is our firm belief that training as a respon- 
sible driver is essential to becoming a respon- 
sible citizen. Driver education is another one of 
the many efforts General Petroleum is making 
to benefit America’s younger citizens. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


A Socony Mobil Company 
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WAMPUM IS MONEY: 
an odd fact of finance! 





Indian beadwork ‘‘wampum’”’ was 
used extensively in tribal trading, 
serving adequately as a form of 
money. It was even accepted by 
American settlers as payment for 
blankets or food, and sometimes 
manufactured by shrewd settlers 
and traded to the Indians for furs. 





NEED SCHOOL MONEY ? 
Wampum today is just a slang term 


for money, but whatever you call it, 


it takes a heap big amount to meet 
Back-to-School expenses. If you 
need extra money for school, do as 


your friends and neighbors do... 


see us for a PF BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
LOAN. Check your phone book for 


the nearest Pacific Finance Loan 
office. 






PARENTS; 


+, MAGALINE ~ 
Me 


PACIFIC 
FINANCE “en 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 
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(Continued from page 38) 
sachusetts was a guest on Martha 
Rountree’s TV “Press Conference’, 
originating at the convention stage 
| for nation-wide televiewing. Guest at 
| the FTA and Student NEA dinner 
was Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
of Oregon. David Brinkley and Chet 
Huntley of NBC television network 
showed noteworthy films spotlight- 
ing education. Anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead told her listeners the 
American educational system is only 
as good as its poorest schools. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, Marion B. Fol- 
som, Bruce Catton, Waurine Walker, 
Howard Hanson, and Martin Essex 
were among the names of speakers 
scattered through the program. 





Martha Shull, immediate past presi- 
dent of NEA, who presided at the 
convention, buys the first sheet of 
stamps from Raymond A. Thomas, 
Philadelphia postmaster. First day 
cancellations (July 1) broke all local 
records with 175,000; during conven- 
tion week 375,000 commemorative 
stamps were cancelled. 
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THANKS! 





8 
Sister Elizabeth 
KENNY 
Foundation 


| National Headquarters - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 































[] Reading Readiness (1) $3.25 
{] Seatwork for Beginners (1) 3.00 
[]} Mother Goose Activities (1) 3.00 
[]) King Size Alphabet (1) 3.00 
BoE, Mn NNO on.on wad ccs oniee 1-2) 3.25 
[] Nursery Rhymes ...... (1-2) 2.00 
{} Cireus sei (1-2) 2.00 
[| Pre-Primer oe (1) 3.25 § 
[] Reading for Beginners (1) 3.00 
{| Number Readiness (1) 3.25 
[] Numbers for Beginners (1) 3.00 
[} Fun With Phonics Book 1 — (1-2) 3.50 
“) Fun With Phonics Book 2 (2-3) 3.50 
Phonics and Reading (2-3) 3.00 
[} Our Good Manners (2-4) 3.00 
Health Activities (2-3) 3.00 
[] My Indian Book (2-4) 3.00 
‘| Our Community (2-4) 3.50 
[} Pioneer Days (4-6) 3.00 
Science Studies (3-6) 3.00 
Music Book (All) 3.50 
Outline Maps (General) (4-8) 2.00 
[] Geography of the U. S. A....(5-8) 3.00 
Products of the U. S. (4-8) 3.00 
South America Unit (5-8) 3.00 
[} Geography of Europe (5-8) 3.00 
Birds We Should Know (All) 2.00 
[] Flowers We Should Know _..(All) 1.50 
September to June (Art) (All) 3.00 
Art Decorations .. (All) 1.50 
[) Holiday Decorations : (All) 2.00 
{]} New Holiday Projects (All) 1.50 


School Koom Decorations (All) 2.00 
(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
Universal Reading Series 


Grade 1—2-—-3—4—5 (Each) $2.50 
{[] Phonics Books (First Half) 

Grade 1—-2 § 4 (Each) 3.25 
(] Phonics Books (Second Half) 

Grades 1-2-3 (Each) 3.25 
[] Phonics 1A-1B-2A- 2B-3A- 

SE ices (Each) 2.50 
O English, Gr. 2-3-4-5- 6- 7-8 (Each) 3.25 
[] Science, Gr. 1-2-3-4-5-6....(Each) 3.25 
C) Arithmetic (1st Half) Grade 

1—__2—_3-4—_5—6—-7—-8 (Ea.) 3.25 
[] Arithmetic (2nd Half) Grade 

1—_-2—-3_41—_5—_-6—_7—-8 (Ea.) 3.25 

FLANNEL BOARDS 

[]) Sturdy Blue Folding Flannel Board 

with cloth taped edges. Size 24x36” $ 5.50 
[] Set of Board and Easel............... -. 10.50 

FELT CUT-OUTS FOR 
FLANNEL BOARDS 
[] No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples........$1.25 
[}] No. 115 Tree With Birds.............. . 13 
{] No. 110 Xmas Tree & Ormaments.. 1.25 
[} No. 150 Five Inch Numerals... 1.00 
[] No. 140 Fractional Parts .. 1.50 
[1 No. 200 Alphabet Capitals 5” 1.95 
[]} No. 217 Picture Verbs ...... 1.50 
[} No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals 1.60 
[] No. 502 Community eo Set 1.70 
[] No. 16-A Music Symbols... 1.60 
Bok WI OMEN Ola ts a> scadeconnescnercan’ 2.75 
[] No. 63 Package of Assorted Felt 3.95 
[] No. 650 Pkge. of Sensitized Backing 1.50 
FLASH CARDS 
[) Alphabet -.....$1.50 [] Addition $1.25 
CL] Fractions . 1.50 [] Subtraction 1.25 
[] Music . 1.50 [] Multiplication 1.25 
[] Music Borders 1.00 [] Division . 1.25 
{[] Phonics-A (Primary) .......... 2.50 
{] Phonics-B (Advanced) . . £50 
GAMES and CHARTS - 
Phonic Lingo 1 (Gr. 1-2)....... $1.75 
Phonic Lingo II (Gr. 3-5)... 00 


Phonic Teaching Outfit....... aa 
Phonic Talking Letters..... , 
Phonetic Quismo .................... 
Fraction Fun ............. 

Reading Bingo . ele teaceouaeets 
Special Phonetic Candi. 2.5 


(Estimate Postage at 25c Sue each Item 
and 4% Sales Tax) 
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Price 25c 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Blivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


4) 


IS YOUR LOCAL 


CTA CHAPTER listed among the following units that have already 
enrolled in the State endorsed CTA INCOME PROTECTION PLAN? 


Alameda Grade Teachers Club 

Alameda Secondary School Teachers 
Association 

Alamitos Teachers Association 

Alvord School District 

Anaheim Union High 

Anomar Teachers Club 

Antioch-Live Oak CTA 

Arcade District Teachers Association 

Arcadia Teachers Club 

Arden-Carmichael Teachers 
Association 

Arroyo Grande Chapter 

Arvin Elementary Teachers Association 

Arvin High School Facu!ty Club 

Atascadero District Teachers Association 

Avenue Elementary Teachers Association 

Beardsley Teachers Association 

Bellflower Teachers Association 

Berkeley Teachers Association 

Brea Elementary Teachers Association 

Buena Park Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Burlingame Teachers Association 

Buttonwillow Teachers Association 

Cajon Valley Elementary 

Calaveras County Teachers Association 

Campbell Teachers Association 

Carlsbad Union District 
(Agua Hodiona Club) 

Carmel Teachers Association 

Chaffey College Teachers Club 

China Lake Education Association 

Culver City Teachers Association 

Chula Vista Teachers Association 

Covina Teachers Association 

Coachella Valley Union High School 
Teachers Association 

Corona Unified District 

Colton Elementary Teachers Club 

Compton College 

Del Norte County CTA 

Del Paso Heights Teachers Association 

East Whittier Teachers Association 

Elder Creek Teachers Association 

C'k Grove Teachers Association 

rcscondido Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Escondido High School 


Excelsior Union High School Teachers 
Association 

The Faculty Association of East Contra 
Costa Junior College 

Fair Oaks Teachers Association 

Fallbrook Teachers Association 

Fillmore Teachers Association 

Folsom Joint Unified School District 

Fowler High School Faculfy Club 

Fresno Teachers Association 

Fruitridge Teachers Association 

Fullerton Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Gallatin District Teachers Association 

Garden Grove Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Garden Grove Union High School 
Faculty Club 

Garvey District Teachers Club 

Gustine Public Schools Faculty Club 

Hayward Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Hayward Union High School District 
Teachers Association 

Herlong Teachers Association 

Huntington Beach Elementary 
Teachers Club 

Huntington Beach Union High School 
Faculty Club 

Jefferson Classroom Teachers Association 

Kern County Supers. of Schools 
Off. Teachers Assoc. 

Lafayette Teachers Association 

Laguna Beach Teachers Association 

Laguna Salada Teachers Association 

Lancaster Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Larkspur-Corte Madera Teachers 
Association 

LaMesa-Spring Valley Teachers 
Association 

La Puente Union High School 
Teachers Association 

Lompoc Teachers Association 

Los Angeles Co. Superintendent of 
Schools Staff 

Los Nietos Teachers Association 

McFarland Teachers Association 

Madera Elementary Teachers Association 

Madera Rural Teachers Association 


IF NOT 


Urge your local organization to inquire how your Chapter may 


qualify for the CTA INCOME PROTECTION INSURANCE by writ- 


Manhattan Beach Elementary Teachers 

Martinez Education Association 

Menlo Park Teachers Association 

Mill Valley Teachers Association 

Monrovia Elementary Teachers Club 

Moreland District Teachers Association 

Mount Diablo Unified District Education 
Association 

Mountain View Teachers Association 

Mountain View Union High School 
Teachers Association 

Napa City Teachers Association 

Napa County Teachers Association 

Newark Educators Association 

Newport Beach Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Nian Club 

North Sacramento Chapter CTA 

Norwalk City Teachers Association 

Ojai Valley Teachers Club 

Old River Teachers Association 

Ontario School District 

Orangevale Education Association 

Oxnard Teachers Association 

Palo Alto Teachers Association 

Paso Robles Classroom Teachers Club 

Patterson Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Piedmont Teachers Association 

Pittsburg Education Association 

Associated Teachers of Placer 

Porterville City Elementary 
Faculty Club 

Ranchito Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Ravenswood Teachers Association 

Reedley Teachers Association 

Redwood City Teachers Association 

Richland Teachers Club 

Richmond Education Association 

Rio Linda Union Association 

Rivera Teachers Club 

Riverside City 

Robla Elementary School District 
Teachers Association 

Rodeo Teachers Association 

Roseville Teachers Association 

San Buenaventura Elementary 
Teachers Association 

San Carlos Faculty Club 


ing to the district office nearest you— 


Washivigton ational 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


416 W. 8TH ST. 
LOS ANGELES 
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San Diego Teachers Association 

San Leandro Teachers Association 

San Mateo Elementary Teachers 
Association 

San Pablo Teachers Association 

San Rafael Teachers Association 

Santa Ana Teachers Association 

Santa Barbara City Teachers Club 

Santa Cruz City Teachers Association 

Santa Maria High School Teachers 
Association 

Santa Paula Elementary District 

Santa Paula High District 

Associated Teachers of Santa Rosa 
High School 

Santa Rosa Junior High Teachers 
Association 

Sequoia District Teachers Association 

Shafter High School 

Sonoma County Superintendents Staff 
Association 

South Sacramento Teachers Association 

South West Teachers Association 

South Whittier Teachers Association 

Sweetwater High School District 

Sylvan District Teachers Association 

Taft Union High School Teachers 
Association 

Trona Unified School District 

Vallejo Education Association 

Vista Teachers Club 

Walnut Creek Teachers Association 

Wasco Elementary Teachers Club 

Wasco Union High School 

Washington Township Teachers 
Association 

Watsonville High School Men’s Faculty 
Organization 

Watsonville “| School Women’s 
Chapter, CT. 

Watsonville Elementary Teachers 
Chapter, CTA 

West Covina Teachers Association 

Westminister Teachers Club 

Whittier Elementary Teachers 
Association 

Wiseburn Teachers Association 

Yuba City Classroom Teachers 
Association 


681 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ethics.... 

(Continued from page 35) 
encourage administrative practices 
which would enable teachers better 
to fulfill their own ethical respon- 
sibilities. 

The product of these deliberations 
was the statement on Administrator 
Ethics in Personnel Matters. After the 
statement was endorsed by the par- 
ticipating affiliates and the Commis- 
sion, it was adopted by the CTA 
State Council as an official supple- 
ment to the Code of Ethics. It was 
distributed to all administrators and 
CTA chapters as a special publica- 
tion of the Commission in 1956-57. 
Musical Instrument Sales 

Repeated complaints from various 
communities convinced the Commis- 
sion that the tendency of some music 
dealers and music teachers to offer 
and accept commissions or kickbacks 
for the sale of instruments to school 
pupils was a professional problem 
even though not common practice. 

Cooperation of the California Mu- 
sic Educators Association and the 
California Music Trades Association 
was enlisted to prepare a statement 
of joint responsibility for ethical 
practices in sale of musical instru- 
ments. Agreement was reached and 
the cooperatively prepared and mu- 
tually endorsed statement will be 
published in October to guide music 
teachers. It already has been distrib- 
uted and promoted among music 
dealers. 

In this, as in some of the other 
interpretive statements, the Commis- 
sion has attempted to remove the 
source of the problem and make ad- 
herence to ethical standards easier, 
not just to locate and punish offend- 
ers. 

The Teacher’s Code 

Need for materials which teacher 
education institutions could use to 
inform students regarding the nature 
and importance of the ethics pro- 
gram was recognized early in the 
operation of the Commission. Called 
The Teacher's Code, an 80-page hand- 
book to meet that need was pub- 
lished in 1955. 

Besides winning national acclaim 
as a most significant publication on 
ethics in the teaching profession, the 
handbook has been used in teacher 
education classes and as a part of in- 
service education programs of school 
districts and local associations. It has 
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The ART of SPEAKING 
Revised 


ELSON - PECK 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL 

LIKE oral expression as it is 

developed in this text. After the preliminaries comes sound 
information on getting a speech together, and finally—help 
in putting principles into action. A new unit on audio-visual 
speech is a feature, including material on the use of films, 
records, tapes, and transcriptions, as well as lists of these and 
their sources. A lively style, informal approach, many new 
anecdotes, and sparkling illustrations make this the most at- 
tractive and useful speech text on the market today. Write to: 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Students Find... 


What they want to know about words 
... Understand what they find 


in 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART DICTIONARIES 


Beginning Dictionary—Grades 4 - 5 

Junior Dictionary—Grades 5 - 7 
*Advanced Junior Dictionary—Grades 7 - 9 
High School Dictionary—Grades 9-12 


*For information about the new 
Advanced Junior Dictionary made 
specifically for use in upper grades 
and junior high school ask for leaflet 
No. 590. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


855 California Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 
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EDITION 


Written specially for young girls 


Just beginning to menstruate 


Your students may be too shy to ask 


questions about menstruation. 


This beautiful new edition of ““Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It” explains men- 
struation with clarity and warmth, En- 
dorsed by doctors and educators, it’s a 
wonderful supplement to classroom dis- 
cussions. FREE, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


Other free educational materials: 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
—valuable booklet for mothers. 

“Molly Grows Up” —award-winning 
movie for girls 9 to 14... excellent for 
showing to mothers. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free 
loan.) Complete with Teacher’s Guide. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 


Hygiene” — anatomy chart, general 


teaching guide, above booklets. 


eee eeee eee ee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Director of Education, 

Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5766-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free: 

— copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
— copies of** How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?” 
— 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” 
(On free loan.) 


Date wanted Alternate date 





— one “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
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become the most widely recognized 
phase of the Commission’s effort to 
avoid trouble by stimulating under 
standing of, and adherence to high 
principles of ethical conduct. 

In the planning stage now is a 
voluminous supplementary publica- 
tion in which the Commission will 
compile all statements of precedent 
value from the investigation reports 
by the state and Section commissions. 
These will cover precedents in pro- 
cedural matters as well as statements 
which attempt to resolve questions of 
ethics in actual situations studied. 

The first aim in preparing the pre- 
cedent handbook was to assist com- 
missions in future studies, providing 
precedents which could be quoted 
much as courts quote the rulings in 
previous cases. In this way the full 
meaning of the Code of Ethics for 
California Teachers would expand 
and develop as the profession 
changes or matures. 

As work progressed, however, it 
became obvious that this, too, could 
serve as a positive guide and source 
of understanding by all members. A 
much wider distribution, therefore, 
is now contemplated. 


Staff Satisfaction Surveys 


Early in its experience the Com- 
mission found itself conducting 
studies in communities where staff 
frictions or community struggles 
were affecting the educational pro- 
gram adversely. In some of these, 
questions of ethics played a minor 
part. Conduct of such studies later 
was added to the recognized func- 
tions of the Commission. 

Again, the need for preventive 
steps became apparent when frictions 
which could have been smoothed 
were permitted to develop heat 
which eventually erupted into open 
warfare. How to identify problems 
of potential explosiveness in time to 
avoid the disrupting effects of con- 
flict was the question attacked by 
the Commission in 1955. 

With the help of Stanford Univer- 
sitv, Dr. Lester Roth spent the entire 
vear in the development of materials 
and technics for staff satisfaction sur- 
veys in school districts. The Com- 
mission already has administered this 
survey in sufficient districts to con- 
firm its value in diagnosing prob- 
lems — both actual and potential. 
Once identified, the problems can be 

















Instructo Flannel Boards 
and cut-outs get the 
lesson across! 











Colorful, graphic felt symbols adhere to the 
flannel board's high-nap surface like magic. Com. 
pelling shapes create interest and hold attention. 
Tangible forms make the subject matter crystal 
clear. Select from this partial listing, or write 
for complete catalog. 







QUALITY FLANNEL BOARDS 





Covered with long-wearing flannel in light or 
dark green. Boards are framed in finished oak. 
Detachable Tilt-Rite Stand supplied with Nos. 5, 
7, 8. Nos. 9 and 9F designed for use with easel, 










No. 5 —18''x28"' Flannel Board ........... $ 3.25 
No. 7 —24''x36"' Folding Flannel Board 

Wrates 46 TORRES .. os oicianiccc 5.50 
No. 8 —24''x36" Flannel Board ........... 4.% 
No. 9 —36''x48"' Flannel Board ........... 10.95 
No. 9F—36''x48'' Folding Flannel Board 

CPOIGG 10 BO NOE DY iicdscccsvenaes 12.95 







FELT CUT-OUT SETS 


No. 220—FRACTIONAL PARTS (CIRCLES) 

Seven 7" felt circles, one whole, others divided 

into halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, eighths 
$1.00 








No. 222—FRACTIONAL PARTS (SQUARES) 


Six 7'' felt squares. Shows 3 ways of dividing 
squares into quarters; two ways of dividing into 
halves ... $1.00 


No. 224—NUMERALS AND FRACTIONS 
62 blue fractional numbers screen-printed on 
white felt. Use with Nos. 220 and 222....., $1.10 


No, 10—PRIMARY CUT-OUTS 


144 pieces. Assort. colors. Die-cut discs, squares, 
stars, bars, birds, ducks, rabbits, pears, “— 
b 

















No. 50—NUMBER ASSORTMENT 


30—3'' numbers, 3 each, 0 through 9, Red, blue 
or yellow $.60 


No. 230—STUDY OF GRAPHS 


All you need to teach bar, line, picture, circle 
and linear-equation graphs, Includes 22''x33"' felt 
grid, 19'"' circle, and felt numbers, letters, bars, 
WOON S nacesescncs $3.95 


No. 235—STUDY OF ANGLES 
19'' screen-printed circle calibrated in degrees, 

















plus felt radii, diameter, and screen-printed 
WR Spee cera ieee ceee cereus $i.90 
FREE! Send for complete Instructo catalog 
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JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1C, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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Order from 
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The best for California... and the best is -- 
HEATH 





A balanced selection from all branches of science 




















































; —Through HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, = L & ae & A T A RY 
children range widely in the fields of science, in 
areas of environment, and in the realms of time 
and space. SCI ENCE 
— Content determined by the needs of children— 
Com. Science is related to the lives of children. Each unit 
ystel is designed around the interests, the questions, and 
the daily life experiences of children. 
A maximum of science activities---Hundreds of ex- 
7 periments kindle the interest of every child. (The 
haw simplicity of the science equipment is a welcome 
easel feature of the series.) 
$ 3.25 
5.50 Integration of science topics with other subjects— 
a The interdependence of living things, how science 
contributes to the good of man, the health, safety, 
—_ progress of the individual all are linked to count- 
less aspects of science. 
Suitability to developmental level—In both physi- 
ivided cal and mental terms, HEATH ELEMENTARY 
00 SCIENCE provides projects suited to the capacity 
of the child at each stage of his development. In 
ae all the books the style is clear, direct, and simple 
- $1.00 to enable child and teacher to concentrate on the 
science content. 
“slo 
Colorful format—-Hundreds of bright, colorful 
een illustrations make the books inviting from cover 
$1.90 to cover. 
me ‘00 Teaching aids—-A Teacher’s Edition and a separate A matchless introduction to the 
ail api Guide are available for each book. The excitement and rewards of science 
33" felt ilms to accompany the series have been judged 
y Oss “the best in their field.” study. For grades 1 to 6. 
are 
» $1.90 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SS 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 








PALFREYS' offers these and hundreds 
of other— 


Practical Teaching Aids 





UNO—A PHONICS GAME 


Pi: DUD b5 sinc ews e cav showers $2.95 
WORD FAMILY FUN 

i ID 6 os seen wae as be orm ava $3.50 
re $2.25 
oe ere eee 1.25 

GO-PIGN BLEND GAME .......cccscccaes 1.25 
VOWEL DOMINOES ... Scans vo Soe 
PHONIC TALKING LETTERS . iateanais es ae 
eee UNG ond ae 
QUIET PAL GAME ... ip ntala cream tian sake .70 
PICTURE PHONIC es aac errr 
PHONIC FLASH CARDS . peieane : . aoe 
PHONIC QUIZMO ........... azyeteot a 2.00 
DOG HOUSE GAME ..... 4 ; 1.50 
GRAB—A game Children Love. 

Junior-Senior-Advanced—Each : 1.23 
PHONIC RUMMY—A—B—C—D ea. 1.50 
PICTURE DICTIONARY WALL CHARTS ; 2.85 
PHONICS—A (Primary) #2209 A .. . oa 
PHONICS—B Seavey — B 2.50 
VOWEL LOTTO ome 1.50 
CONSONANT LOTTO. : j 1.50 
PHONIC WHEEL ..... kad .85 
WORD BINGO ; 5 ; 2.00 
PHONIC MOVIEGRAM . ; ; 2.00 
PHONIC TEACHING OUTFIT . .. 3300 
PHONO-WORD WHEELS 

Sets A—B—1—2—3 ea. set 3.75 
Picture Word Cards (Dolch) (1-2) .75 
Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) ... (1-3) 1.00 
Sight Phrase Cards (Dolch) ..... ee | ee 
Group Word Teaching (Dolch) . (1-5) 1.50 
Group Sounding Game (Dolch) (3-6) 1.75 
Pop Words—Sets 1 and 2 .. per set .75 
Match Sets—1 and 2 . perset .75 


Take ‘ . 1.50 
What the Letters soy 


RAPID-EASY DRILL CHARTS 


— 
N 
wn 


No. 1A—Multiplication and Addition $2.00 
No. 2A—Subtraction ... ; 2.00 
No. 3A—Division . . 2.50 
No. 4A—Subtraction and Addition sale 2.00 
RAPID-EASY SELF DRILL CHARTS 
Mult. No. 6B Add. No. 7B 
Sub. No. 8B Div. No. 98 


50c each—$5.00 per doz. 
FLANNEL BOARD CUT OUTS 


No. 10 Primary Cut-Outs, 144 pes. $2.25 
No. 25 Holiday Cut-Outs, 144 pes. 2.25 
No. 210 Map of the U.S.A. 2.75 
Stories in Flannel—each Story . lao 
Sensitized Backing me 1.50 
Basic Figures Felt Set . 95 


No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples 1 
No. 115 Tree With Birds 1 
No. 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments vs 
No. 150 Five Inch Numerals 1.00 
No. 601 Numerals & Fractions 1 
No. 140 Fractional Parts 1. 

Flannel Clock . 2.75 

300 LIQUID PROCESS BOOKS TO HELP YOU « 
Complete line of Spirit Workbooks Published by Ditto - 
Champion - Hayes - Continental - F. A. Owen - Mer- 
rill — Educational Publishing — Gel-Sten. 


¥ 


ae > SEND TODAY! 
a Sf) “Practical Aids To 
Teaching'’. Complete- 
ly illustrated catalog 
of the many materials 
listed above — and 
many, many more. En- 
close 25c for cost of 
handling and mailing. 
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PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


7715 E. Garvey, So. San Gabriel, Calif. 
3536 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
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attacked cooperatively by the entire 
staff with tremendous dividends in 
improved morale. 

Thus the positive work of the 
Personnel Standards Commission 
and Section ethics commissions to 
strengthen the standards and pres- 
tige of the profession parallel the en- 
forcement and problem-solving ac- 
tivities. The case studies get the 
headlines, but success in the less sen- 
sational aspects of its job will be the 
Commission’s greatest contribution 
toward advancing the prestige of 
teaching in California. 


What Id Like 
to Know 9s... 


This department of professional questions and 
answers, now in its fifth anniversary, is con- 
ducted monthly by Harry A. Fosdick, secretary 
of CTA Personnel Standards Commission. 


Family Illness 


Q. Is a teacher granted any days sick 
leave to stay home with her own child? 
It seems to me I read something about 
sickness or death in the immediate fam- 
ily would also involve sick leave. My 
principal said I would be docked, ex- 
cept that I would receive my full salary 
and be expected to pay the substitute the 
amount which I ordinarily would be 
docked. This was to be computed as 
one 256th of $4800, my annual salary 
before any deductions. This seems un- 
fair, since I wasn’t absent for the full 
day, and since Vd be paying income 
tax twice. Furthermore, the principal 
has been doing the substituting and re- 
quires that the cash be paid to him 
although he already is being paid a good 
salary. 

Ans. The Education Code requires 
the district to grant leave without 
deduction in salary in cases of death 
in the immediate family, but as yet 
makes no provision for leave in cases 
of family illness. Some districts per- 
mit use of regular sick leave for this 
cause, but the legality of this prac- 
tice is questionable. It generally is 
classified as leave for personal rea- 
sons and subject to salary deductions. 

When a teacher is absent for in- 
jury or illness beyond his accumu- 
lated sick leave, the amount de- 
ducted from his salary in any month 
shall not exceed the amount actually 
paid the substitute employed to fill 
















WESTERN NATURE STUDY 


NEW FREE 
CATALOG #6. 
Many new items for 
the new school year. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, Calif. 








CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed, 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


EARN 
7% TO 12% AND UP 


Guaranteed earnings assured on non-speculative and 


no-risk Trust Deed and Mortgage investments placed 
on expertly appraised real estate. Fully serviced with 
bonded and insured monthly remittance checks. Your 
enquiry welcomed. 
STAFF REALTY CO., 8522 Foothill Bivd., 
Sunland, Calif. 





FEARON'S UNIQUE 
TEACHER AID SERIES 


New, inexpensive, time-saving booklets 
in the style of the Baited Bulletin Board 


A maximum of illustration 
—A minimum of text. 


"Books sent on approval basis’ 


Map and Globe Activities for Children $1.50( ) 

Simplified Paper Sculpture for the Classroom $1.50( ) 

Games Make Spelling Fun $ .50( ) 

Blackboard Drawing $1.00 ( ) 

How to Stimulate Your Science Program $1.00( ) 

Baited Bulletin Boards $1.50( ) 

Well Seasoned Holiday Art $1.00( ) 

100 Activities for Gifted Children $1.00 ( ) 

Making and Using a Chart $1.50( ) 

Matting & Displaying the Work of Children $1.50 ( ) 

Let's Act the Story $1.50 ( 

Arithmetic Games $1.50 (  ) 

100 Blackboard Games $1.00 ( ) 

Creative Corrugated Cardboard $1.00( ) 

How to Plan to Teach the First Year $1.50( ) 

How to Meet Individual Differences in Teaching 
Arithmetic $1.50 ( ) 

Developing Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Schools $2.00 ( 

Arithmetic Learning Activities $1.50 ( ) 

Teachers Craft Manual $2.00 ( ) 

Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques $1.95(  ) 

Fundamental Musicianship for the Elementary 
Classroom Teacher $2.75 ( ) 

Music Education in Elementary Schools $2.00 ( ) 

Theme, Form, and Procedure in Writing Education 
Papers $1.50 ( 

School Board Policy Guide $2.00 ( ) 

Check the books of your choice, fill out the 

coupon, and mail this convenient listing. 

(advertising catalog supplied on request) 


FEARON PUBLISHERS Dept. F i 
2450 Fillmore Street ; 
San Francisco 15, California : 


Tax if in California. 


PT 
> 
Qa. 
Qa. 
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@ 
“ 
" 


: 
Payment—Include 4% California Sales 
; 
; 
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How Standard’s explorers help find the 
830 gallons of oil you’ll need this year 


ce 


Oil caieanle probe the ocean oe ara dans to ae new oil fields 


THE OCEAN FLOOR is the newest frontier in our search 
for oil to help meet the growing demand of motorists, home 
owners, farmers, industry and the Armed Forces. 


Last year Standard’s scientists explored millions of acres 
offshore and on land in the Western Hemisphere. Once again 
we discovered new oil deposits that will help supply the 
830 gallons of petroleum everyone in the U.S. will use this 
year...and the 1000 gallons they’ll need by 1965. 


With oil becoming increasingly difficult and expensive to 
find, Standard is investing more and more in exploration... 
$119,000,000 last year. That’s one way we can find new oil 
to help keep ahead of the nation’s growing need for products 
from petroleum. 


U. S. oil reserves must 
continue to keep pace with 
rising demand 


1946 1948 1954 


Daily U. S. oil consumption has risen from 

5 million barrels in 1946 to 9 million bar- 

rels in 1956 and is expected to reach 
122 million by 1965. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 
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SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


GEL-STEN SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 
Grade 
Giant Alphabet Book 
[] Kindergarten Fun 
] Art Decorations 
More Art Decorations 
] Pre-Primer, Part 1 
} Pre-Primer, Part 2 
] Reading Readiness 
} 1 Can Do It, Part 1 
{[] 1 Can Do It, Part 2 
[} Beginning Phonics, Book 1 
[ ] Beginning Phonics, Book 2 
[_} Phonics-Sounds In Words, 
| Phonics-Sounds In Words, 
}] Phonics-Sounds In Words, 
[] Phonics-Sounds In Words, 
| Phonics-Sounds In Words, 
Phonics-Sounds In Words, 
Reading Seatwork A 
Reading Seatwork B 
Reading Seatwork C 
Reading Seatwork Exercises 
Reading Exercises (Read & Do) 
My First Reading Unit, Part 1 
My First Reading Unit, Part 2 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1! 
} Fun With Numbers, Book 2 ws 
Second Grade Arithmetic, Part 1... 
] Second Grade Arithmetic, Part 2 .. 
] Second Grade Arithmetic, Part 3 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 1 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 2 
Hoppy Days (Health Book) 
The Farm 
] Fomilior Birds 
[| Bordering The School Year 
[ ] Seasons and Holidays 
} Outline Maps 
|] Music Masters (10 Staff) 
ARITHMETIC GAMES 
~} Addition & Subtraction Quizmo 
| Multiplication & Division Quizmo 
{} Fraction Quizmo 
] Multo (multiplication gome) 
]) Addo (addition game) 
—} Tell Time Quizmo 
] Addition & Subtraction Bingo 
] Multiplication & Division Bingo 
Fraction Wheel 
] Day by Day Calendar 
] Tick Tock Primary Clock 
Fraction Discs (large) 
PHONICS AND READING AIDS 
] Picture Word Cards (Dolch) (1-2) 
Basic Sight Vocab. Cords (Dolch) (1-3) 
Sight Phrase Cards (Dolch) (1-3) 
] Group Word Teaching (Dolch) (1-5) 
Group Sounding Game (Dolch) (3-6) 
Reading Cards (Prim.) 
Reading Cards (Adv.) 
Picture Readiness Game (Dolch) 
The Syllable Game (Dolch) 
Scor-O (very good) 
] Consonant Lotto (Dolch) 
] Vowel Dominoes 
Phonic Teaching Outfit . 
Phonic Talking Letters 
Special Phonetic Cards 
Phonic Rummy (A) (B) 
Phonic Wall Charts 
Phonetic Quizmo 
Phonic Wheel 
Phonic Lingo | 
Phonic Lingo II 
Phonic Dog House Game 
Phonic Movie-Gram 
Vowel Lotto (Dolch) 
Phonic Key Cards ; 
FLANNEL BOARDS & CUT OUTS 
‘) Flannel Board & Pocket Chart 
] Flannel Board 18” x 24” (Individual) 
[] Visual Board 2 x 3 Feet (In Frame) 
[] Tree with 12 Birds 
Tree with 12 Apples 
Twelve Houses 
Domino with 25 Dots 
Numerals and Written 
Numerals Die Cut 5” (Red, Blue, Gold) 
Arithmetic Signs 5” (Red) (Blue) (Gold) 
Fractional Circles 
Fractional Squares 
Alphabet Capitals 5” (Red, Blue, Gold) 
Manuscript Lower Case Letters 
Holiday Set (144 pieces) Turkeys, etc 
144 Assorted Felt Cut-Outs 
Picture Verbs 
Color Recognition 
Manuscript Color Names 
Relative Size Names (Manuscript) 
Ten Domestic Animals 
Six Circus Animals 
Circus Animals Names (Monuscript) 
Domestic Animals Names (Manuscript) 
Community Helpers (Six Characters) 


Send for Free 120 Page Catalog 


(K & Prim.) 
(K-3) 
(K-1) 
(K-1) 
(Pre-Primer) 
(Pre-Primer) 
(Pre-Primer) 
(1-2) 
(1-2) 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Part 
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Price 
$3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
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“Guide for Elementary Teachers” 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 


944 S. Hill St. Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


his position. Thus, if his position 
were filled by a person already on 
the staff, there would be no deduc- 
tion. 


In the case of absence for reasons 
other than injury or illness, the law 
states that deductions from the sal- 
ary shall be in accordance with rules 
and regulations established by the 
governing board. Even though no 
substitute was employed, the board 
could deduct from your salary for 
the time absent. 


I know of no legal way that you 
could be required to pay another 
staff member in cash for performance 
of your duties. While this might con- 
ceivably be arranged on a volun- 
tary basis, it certainly could not be 
required. In the case of your prin- 
cipal, since it would be illegal for 
the board to pay him for this addi- 
tional duty, he is circumventing the 
law in asking a teacher to do so. I 
can't conceive of any way in which 
he could accomplish this end with- 
out perjuring himself to the extent 
of certifying that the teacher per- 
formed the service so that he, him- 
self, could be paid extra for doing 


her job. 


In my opinion, an administrator 
engaging in such a practice could 
and should lose all teaching and ad- 
ministrative credentials. 


Sick Leave 


Q. When did unlimited sick leave 
go into effect for certificated personnel? 


Ans. The 40-day limit in accumu- 
lated sick leave was removed by the 
legislature in the 1953 session. Ac- 
cording to our interpretation, it be- 
came effective in the school year 
1953-54, making the maximum accu- 
mulative leave for that year 50 days. 
A teacher who has taken no sick 
leave since 1953 and had 40 days 
accumulated at that time would now 
have 90 days at the beginning of this 
1957-58 school vear. 


Death Benefit 


Q. A friend of ours was a teacher and 
principal in California schools for 18 
years. He resigned his last position in 
June, and before he could sign a contract 
for the following year he became ill 
and was a helpless cripple until his death 
in May of the following year. Would his 
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1957 EDITION! 
CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writina Textbooks) 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed te cover transition 
from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 25¢ each 
(20¢ in quantities of 30 or mere) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable work- 
book for manuscript writing for first 
graders, designed to accompany the teach- 
er’s manual described at right. Copyright 


1956. 35¢ each 
MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 
New, revised consumable workbook for 
second graders to accompany the teacher’s 
manual described at right. Copyright 


1957. 44¢ each 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Attractive pens in assorted colors with 
medium, fine or extra fine replaceable 
points . . . a valuable aid to better 
penmanship. 


75¢ each in orders of 1 doz. or more 


menvwicript writing 


the eaty wey 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 
EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Manual) 
New improved 1956 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out 
with the correct procedure and makes 
manuscript writing a pleasure for both 


pupil and teacher. 
$1.35 each 


Teacher's Manual FREE with Individual 
orders of 20 or more workbooks 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD 
CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, 
small lettérs and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. Cards are 
18, x 17 inches. In manuscript or cur- 
sive. Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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A.N.PALMER CO. 


902 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 

how normal and natural this func- 

tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 

understand the menstrual process... 

appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 


of Menstruation” —supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


"You’re A Young Lady Now” gives 

your pre-teens added menstrual 

preparation. For this illustrated 

booklet reviews important highlights 

of the movie—including ways to 

start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
heaithy attitude it encourages in them. 


"Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide 


Q ! - 
| 7 chart on menstrual physiology 
OF | 
AZ? : is useful for classroom lectures. 
i 


This entire program or any part of it is 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. ST-97, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film “The Story 
of Menstruation.” 


You can adapt this guide to any 
teaching situation—because 
hundreds of teachers helped 
plan it that way. The large color 


available to you without charge from ieee 


——-CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) _ 


Also send the following: 
_ copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 

____ copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
Physiology Chart 


____ 2nd _ choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


| "Teaching Guide” 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


School. 


the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


(Please print) 
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Standard 
School Broadcast 
Schedule 


iS aT 


LAL Ie a) 
Fe 


““Storyland of 
Music” 


THE VIBRANT AIR 


DANCE DRAMAS 
Dances of Life 
Invitation to the Dance 


Hallowe’en Holiday 
The Nutcracker 


SONG STORIES 

Evangeline 

Aboard the ‘‘Pinafore’’ 

The Vagabond King 

La Boheme 

TONE TALES 

Padre Serra’s Christmas Call Dec. 
Clock of the World Jan. 
Tune Telescope Jan. 
Topography in Tone Jan. 
LITERATURE AND MUSIC 

Peer Gynt Jan. 
Hiawatha Feb. 
Romeo and Juliet Feb. 
Traitor or Patriot? Feb. 


LEGEND AND MUSIC 
Siegfried Feb. 


El Dorado Mar. 
Pele and Kamapuaa Mar. 


Other lessons, dates, and the complete list 


27 
6 
13 


of 


stations broadcasting the Program are given 


in the Teacher’s Manual. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders 


of 


listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 


Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, S 
Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Ow eee VR et Te 


an 


family be entitled to any death benefits 
from the Teachers Retirement System 
under these circumstances? 

Ans. If your friend who resigned 
in June and died the following May 
had not applied for retirement or 
disability retirement benefits, he 
would be considered an active mem- 
ber of the system, even though he 
was not employed at the time of his 
death. The amount due his benefi- 
ciary would be determined on the 
basis of his salary in his last position 
prior to his final illness. 

You realize, of course, that if he 
had applied for retirement and se- 
lected one of the options available 
to those who retire from teaching in 
California, the above answer would 
not be valid. 


If I Can Teach, 


Then I Must.... 
(Continued from page 13) 

up the touchy subject of Commu- 

nism for an objective discussion, he 

knows that he has the support of his 

entire profession. 

During the UNESCO uproar in Los 
Angeles, CTA, although it didn’t 
take part in the controversy, repeat- 
edly affirmed its support of UNESCO, 
and, for that matter, of the entire 
U.N. lt also affirmed the teachers’ 
responsibility to teach about them. 
And the school board’s final decision 
—however halfhearted and reluctant 
—was to let teachers go ahead and 
discuss these “dangerous” topics. 

Another phase of Corey’s expand- 
ed program for CTA is helping the 
schools and their teachers to estab- 
lish rapport with the taxpaying pub- 
lic. Teachers are urged, for instance, 
to take an active part in community 


affairs and generally to conduct | 


themselves so as not to bring dis- 
credit on their profession. “A teach- 
er, says Corey, “must be a good 
citizen as well as a good teacher.” 
Accordingly, the private life of a 
teacher may come under CTA’s 
scrutiny, as it did in the case of a 
woman who found herself hopelessly 
in debt. She was a fine teacher but 
she just didn’t know how to handle 
money. She owed hundreds of dol- 
lars to merchants all over town, and 
the credit standing of all teachers in 
the community suffered as a result. 
The school hated to fire her, but 
something had to be done. 


At last an automatic chalk pencil 

precision made of beautiful anodized 2 
aluminum. The Chalk-Chuck is slender, 2 ; 
compact and easy fo use. It weighs no more than an ordinary 
piece of chalk! Chalk-Chuck will keep messy chalk dust 
from your hands and clothes and is thrifty too! Savings up to 
50%. Hold Std. size chalk. Chalk-Chucks are anodized in 
six beautiful and exciting colors. SILVER, GOLD, RED, BLUE, 
GREEN, PURPLE. Send $1.00 today for immediate prepaid 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
(Special discounts on dozen lot orders.) 


THE CHALK-CHUCK COMPANY 
5611 East 32nd Avenue, Denver 7, Colorado 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-J, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


WILHOLD Foal 
GLUE = 


Best Glue for All 


ARTS — CRAFTS — HOBBIES 


Dries Clear — Clean to Use 
Decorate with WILHOLD GLITTER 
15 Colors 
FREE—Decorating Ideas—Write: 


WILHOLD PRODUCTS CO. 


Los Angeles 31, Calif. #1039 


CLT Ke hI 


Weniee Wonder Series 


Supplementary Readers for Grades !-3 
@ Large, Clear Type 
@ Controlled Vocabulary 
@ Variety of Subjects 
@ Colorful Illustrations 


Written and illustrated by Adda Mai 
Sharp, Epsie Young, and Elizabeth 
Rice, same author-artist team of the 
popular Woodland Frolics Series 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


a 


Publishers ®@ Austin, Texas 
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A CTA field man had a talk with 
the teacher, who readily agreed to an 
arrangement whereby her pay checks 
were turned over to a local bank 
which gave her a living allowance 
and applied the rest to paying her 
bills. In two years she was out of 
debt, and she still has her job. 

But CTA doesn’t permit itself to 
become so engrossed with teachers’ 
public relations that it forgets to keep 
its political and economic fences in 
good repair. Whenever the legisla- 
ture meets at Sacramento, two full- 
time CTA lobbyists are on hand to 
protect the interests of schools, stu- 
dents, and teachers. It would appear 
that they do their work with rather 
more than average efficiency. In a 
recent legislative session, every ma- 
jor bill proposed by CTA passed. 
And in the session before that, not a 
single bill opposed by the teachers 
got through except where objection- 
able provisions had been deleted. 

CTA is particularly attentive to 
obscure and seemingly harmless 
measures that actually portend trou- 
ble for the schools. During one ses- 
sion, a legislator introduced a bill to 
exempt tuna boats from local prop- 
erty taxes. CTA decided it was a bad 
precedent. If tuna boats were ex- 
empt, other enterprises might be ex- 
empt, and that would reduce the tax 
base for operation of the schools. 

The sponsor of the bill was dis- 
mayed. “How come you folks are in- 
interested in fish?” 

“Well,” replied Bob McKay, CTA 
legislative advocate, in a reasonable 
tone, “they travel in schools, don’t 
they?” 

The tuna bill died in committee. 

The San Francisco school board 
voted to restrict the political activ- 
ities of teachers. CTA’s people pro- 
tested, but in vain. They debated 
whether to have recourse to the 
courts and decided that this, too, 
might be futile. Instead a bill was 
introduced in the 1955 legislature. It 
passed, and California now has a law 
that prohibits sehool boards from re- 
stricting the political activities of 
teachers after school hours. 

\s busy as CTA is with the affairs 
of state, lesser and more homely mat- 
ters are just as likely to send it into 
action. Once it was a stove in a two- 
room mountain school whose two 
teachers complained that it didn't 
work right and they couldn't get any- 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing —all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 


At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed ‘way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 





At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces. The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 





Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills? 





\ 
\ 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel—potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 
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TEACHING AND VISUAL AIDS 


® Ideal Arithmetic Aids, suggested 
for use with Winston arithmetic 
textbooks 


Flannelboards and Cut-Outs 
Complete Instructo line available 


Workbooks 


Material for 
Craft and Project Work 


Educational Toys, Games, 
and Story Books 


Elementary Science 
Materials 


Write for FREE catalog and 
brochures covering above items 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY AND 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 


2823 EAST GAGE AVENUE 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: LUdlow 2-2914 


Open Monday through Saturday 
9:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers 
from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms, Its 
wholesome, interesting pages filled 
with material for class discussions, 
topics for bulletin boards, ideas for 
student themes, make the Monitor a 
great benefit to your teaching pro- 
gram. For a handy way to order 
your school subscription today at 
the special rate of only $6.75 for 9 
months, fill in the coupon below 
and mail with your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
| am encloseng $6.75 for a 9-mo. subscrip- 


tion to The Christian Science Monitor at the 
special school rate. (You save $6.75.) 


Name 


School or College Position 


City Zone State 


Street 
CTA-9 
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TTI 


body to fix it. The children were 
catching the sniffles. CTA persuaded 
the appropriate officials to have the 
stove repaired forthwith. 

It was this lively concern for the 
welfare of children that also set CTA 
to prying into the case of a neglected 
school in a west - central California 
ranch district. The school consisted 
of several abandoned Army bar- 
racks. Classrooms were crowded. 
Drinking fountains were bad and the 
plumbing was worse. The school was 
attended mainly by the children of 
migratory farm workers, and people 
who don't vote tend to have no voice 
in making up municipal budgets. 

But CTA had a voice, and a loud 
one. It prevailed upon the ranchers 
to pay more attention to the school. 
Then it prevailed upon the school 
board to submit a bond issue. The 
bonds carried and a new school was 
built. It has good drinking fountains, 
commodious classrooms, and splen- 
did plumbing—all in all, as snappy 
a school as you'll find in California. 

These practical, down - to - earth 
concerns are an essential part of Ar- 
thur Corey’s belief that teachers 
must apply themselves to the ad- 
vancement of education in every one 
of its many aspects if they are to win 
public acceptance as a true profes- 
sion. 

Corey's ambitions for the teachers 
of California do not stop there, how- 
ever. “As long as we have to beg 
teachers to come in on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis, we won't get good 
teachers,” he says fervently. “The so- 
cial significance of teaching in a free 
society will permit us to be satisfied 
only with a climate which clearly 
recognizes teaching as the pre-emi- 
nent profession. We want it to be a 
profession which will inspire our 
finest young people to say, ‘Can I 
teach? Do I have what it takes? If I 
can, then I must.’” 


Toward Professional 
Maturity .... 


(Continued from page 7) 
individually and collectively have a re- 
sponsibility constantly to increase the 
amount and validity of this accumulated 
professional knowledge and skill. 


3. The teaching profession must be a 


career occupation. 
Turnover in many states indicates that 
teaching is still a transition job. No pro- 


Simple, Easy Instructions 


for 


"“SLIP-IN" MATS 


Change your pupils’ art work often. 
Durable, attractive framing. Can be 
made from standard school supplies. 
So 


make them. Complete, concise instruc- 


simple elementary children can 


tions, list of materials needed. Noth- 
ing left to guesswork. Send $1.00 to: 
Odetta's, P.O. Box 287, Pomona, Cal- 


ifornia . 


i | Page Boy iid 
BOOKHOLDER 


for READING 
STUDYING 
COPYING 


ONLY 49¢ 


Keeps book at proper reading position. Improves pos- 
ture, lessens eyestrain. Ya" thick—stores easily in 
book or desk. Sturdy, plated metal and wire. At 
Stationery Stores or send 50c direct. Ppd. Quantity 
discounts. Guaranteed. 


MILLION MFG. COMPANY 
677 Ukiah Way, Upland, California 


B.F.A. Degree 


painting—sculpture—ceramics 
graphic arts—advertising design 
photography-illustration 
film making 


Teacher Training Program 
in cooperation with 
San Francisco State College 


Registration for Winter Session Sept. 9-13 
Catalogue upon request 
San Francisco 11 ORdway 3-2640 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music... $1.5 
| HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value 
» 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T 


TOMORROW 


D RAM G BOOK 
oss \ 
” AAG 10 TEACH DRAWING 


. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM 
Box 381, Carlsbad, Cal. 
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f-ssion can be built upon transitory 
service. 


4, The teaching profession must de- 
mand a long and arduous prepara- 
tion. 


All other things being equal, the per- 
son with the broadest and best educa- 
tional preparation will be the best 
teacher. This is another way of saying 
that good teachers must first be edu- 
cated people. They must not only know 
the subject matter they would teach, but 
know enough about our total culture to 
assess the significance of their own field. 
Every teacher needs to have a good lib- 
eral education with sufficient depth in 
some subject matter area to rightfully 
call himself a specialist. 


5. Teachers must be aware of the sig- 
nificance of their work and be ded- 
icated to the welfare of those they 
teach. 

Teaching is social service of the high- 
est sort. The welfare of the pupil must 
come before personal desire or aggran- 
dizement. 


6§. The teaching profession must give 
its members a relatively high de- 
gree of individual autonomy. 


Assuming adequate preparation and 
competence, a teacher should be given 
freedom to diagnose the educational 
problems of his pupils and prescribe the 
treatment best suited to alleviate them. 


7. The teaching profession must have 
a group solidarity which makes 
possible an independent profes- 
sional determination of important 
educational issues. 


This makes some kind of professional 
organization imperative and implies that 
the organization must be free of any en- 
tangling alliances which would bring 
extraneous into the solution of 
educational problems. If solidarity is to 
be achieved and maintained, then broad 
participation in policy making is neces- 
sary 


issues 


8. The teaching profession must pos- 
sess standards of ethical principle, 
personnel policy and minimum 
competence and must enforce 
them. 

From a practical standpoint this is one 
f the most formidable barriers in the 
path to professionalization. It is no easy 
tisk to secure general agreement as to 
what these standards ought to be and 
even more difficult to enforce them once 
they are agreed upon. 


9.The teaching profession must be 
provided good working conditions 
and an economic status equivalent 
to that generally afforded the up- 
per middle class in our society. 
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EACH ARITHMETIC FASTE 


With the IDEAL Aids Suggested in Your Winston Text 


THERMOMETER 


Grades 1-6 


Thermometer 7” x 22” with sliding 
white and red ribbon to SHOW 
MERCURY CHANGES. Uses: read- 
ing temperatures and computing 
temperoture changes. 









No. 759-—Each.. $0.85 
a 
Ts 
a PUPIL'S 
FRACTION 
PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW EXAMPLE KIT 
Grades 5-8 





‘PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW ADDITION 


Children learn quickly with more understanding 
when taught by this modern method. No failures. 
Circles of different colors for 1/2s, 1/4s, 1/8s, 
1/6s, and 1/12s. 


No. 754—With Manual. Ea. $0.30, Per doz. $3.00 


en 
Liss} 1m 
LA 3 | 4 
|p Jo NY 
RELATIONSHIP CARDS 


Grades 3-8 
By using Relationship Cards, each containing a 
“family “group” of three related numbers, only 
45 memorizations are required. This increases re- 
tention and speeds up learning. 
No. 228—Add. & Sub... . 


No. 229—Mult. & Div. 


$1.00 
1.00 


NUMBER GROUPING DISKS 
Grades 1-4 

1%" red cardboard disks, die-cut 

ready to punch out. For learning 

number facts by discovery through 

manipulation. 500 per envelope. 


No. 751 





PUPIL’S 
MULTIPLICATION 
AND 
DIVISION KIT 
Grades 4-6 





Eight colored sheets, each containing printed 
disks to show groupings for multiplication facts 
of one of the tables. Pupils cut the grouping strips 
apart. They lay strips on a paper to discover a 
multiplication fact. By turning the paper side- 
ways, pupils discover and learn the reverse fact. 
Manual of directions included. Kit recommended 
for each pupil. 

Cals FESO oie ekki we nemmeaanw as $0.20 


Per Dozen. 








Grodes 2-4 


NEW FOLDING PERCEPTION CARDS 


Teach your class to add and subtract this 
vivid way with 45 folding perception cards, 
Much simpler than former method using 170 
seporate flash cords where children had to 
learn 170 isolated number facts. Children. 
learn four related facts using grouping shown 
on one card. Yellow cord: 6” x 12” with red 


circles 1%". 45 cords per pkge.—with 
instructions. 
No. 234. $0.60 





How a child will show 43 | | | 


NEW ENLARGED PLACE VALUE 


STICKS Grades 1, 2 


Show the ten-ness of numbers from | to 100, 
place or position value, and function of the 
zero. Children join 10 sticks to make each 
ten. By placing tens and single sticks as above 
they show the meaning of numbers 100 red- 
lacquered sticks per box—with instructions. 


No. 767 . $3.00 





DECIMAL PLACE VALUE CARDS 
Grades 5-8 
Four cards providing visualization of place 
VALUE in decimals. Set provides a card for 
1 whole, a decimol point, and cards to show 
VALUE of tenths’, hundredths’, and thou- 
sandths’ places. 


No. 762. Set with directions .... . . .$1.00 





TOY 
MONEY 






A large assortment of 
155 metal coins. 


Sees" iad | 
Fine DOLLARS | 
| ac 


Forty strong paper bills. 
No. 5502—Per envelope ......... $0.20 


Place Order with Your School Supply Dealer 


Write us 


for FREE 


; H 
folder describing 


Ideal School Supply Company 


*" $320 South Birkhoff Avenue 


Chicago 20, Illinois 





ee Comptometer Sha 


announces the appointment of 


MRS. MARGARET CAMERON 


as Southern California School Representative 





Mrs. CAMERON has been a field instructor and 
office manager for the Comptometer Corporation and has 
managed the Comptometer Calculating Service. She was pre- 
viously manager of the Merchandise Records Dept. of Bul- 
lock’s Department Store. “Peggy” graduated from the Comp- 
tometer School in Winnipeg, Canada and has since worked 
as a Comptometer operator and systems advisor in many com- 
panies. A few are the Toronto Transportation Co.; the Chev- 
rolet Div. of General Motors; the United Grain Growers 
Grain Exchange; the Santa Fe Railroad; the U.S. Rubber Co.; 
the Langendorf United Baking Co.; the Knudsen Creamery 
Co.; and the Standard Oil Co. of California. 


Mrs. Cameron will be happy to demonstrate the Comp- 
tometer to your classes. Please call on her for any assistance 
she may render in curriculum planning or student counseling. 


CUMPTUMETER sSlLHUUL 


629 So. Hill St. 


Los Angeles 14, California MAdison 6-7551 


Under the present conditions and as- 
suming the kind of preparation which 
teachers need, this would mean mioxi- 
mum salaries of from ten to twelve thou- 
sand dollars with reasonable tenure, sick 
leave and retirement. 


This definition of the concept of 
professionalism is to be sure not a 
condition achieved but an ideal to 
which we aspire. The present dan- 
ger is that we recognize the ideal but 
dismiss it as visionary and fall back 
into acceptance of boisterous medi- 
ocrity as a practical substitute for 
professional dignity and competence. 
If we accept this alternative, we sur- 
render our claim to leadership and 
might well join our union critics in 
their demands for immediate eco- 
nomic gains without worrying about 
ultimate objectives. 

One of the most persistent fallacies 
of the human mind is the temptation 
to confuse ends and means and to as- 
sume symptoms to be synonomous 
with the condition they indicate. The 
end we seek is a highly competent 
profession. The means to this end are 
persistent and effective programs to 
develop and enforce ever higher 
standards in our work. Prestige and 
economic security are usually symp- 
toms of professional maturity, but 
not in themselves the cause of its 
attainment. The immediate doubling 
of teachers’ salaries, desirable as it 
might be, would not of itself guaran- 
tee professional status for teachers. 

If not accompanied by the rigor- 
ous application of the other criteria 
which must be considered in devel- 
oping real competence, such an even- 
tuality, strange as it may seem, might 
even be a serious deterrent to the 
ultimate achievement of our profes- 
sional goals. This is no argument 
against higher salaries for teachers 
but merely states the fact that 
higher salaries alone will not be 
enough. We must be concerned that 
higher salaries as they are achieved 
are actually effective in carrying us 
forward toward the broad goals | 
have outlined. We must guard 
against the possibility that better pay 
merely entices recruits who without 
dedication or real competency would 
undertake teaching merely as a way 


(Continued to page 56) 
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TEACHERS! Here is 
your first Classified 
Advertising Section. 
We hope you'll read it 
and patronize the ad- 
vertisers. But—don’t 


stop there! Don’t you 
have something you 
want to sell to other 


teachers . . . services 
or goods? Write us! 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECT that holds pupils’ interest to 
finish. EVERYTHING FOR MINIATURE LIVE STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVES, passenger-carrying in many scales. 
Rough or machined kits. Excellent dwgs., ‘‘step-by- 
step’ method of construction. 100-pg. catalog 50c. 
LITTLE ENGINES, Box T, Lomita, Calif. 


BIG GAME HUNTING? Get Spin-A-Test. Valid testing 
or reviewing games for all subjects. Styrene indicator 
15" long attaches to blackboards. Highly visible to 
classes, groups. Draws radial lines for chartmaking. 
50 game instruc. included. $3.50. Tabletop model, 
$2.50. Spinatest, Box 241, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


FILMS ON SAFETY & GOOD CITIZENSHIP. To help mo- 
tivate safe attitudes and develop sound group rela- 
tions. Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


We specialize in BOOKS, GAMES and Materials for 
Remedial Reading (& Phonics), Speech Correction, 
Speech Improvement, Remedial Arithmetic. If inter- 
ested send postcard for price folder SE-7. THE 
KING COMPANY, 4609 No. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
New! A Sound-Word Drill Game-SAY-IT LOTTO-High 
interest! Children love to play it. One set for 2-4 
players. Special, $1.00 remittance with order. 


16MM SOUND & SILENT educational, instructional films 
in exc. cond. Over 50% savings. Screening privilege. 
Opportunity to build up A/V library. Write: 

GAINES "16" FILMS CO., Box 114, Skokie, Illinois 








LITERARY SERVICES 


TYPING, EDITING, REVISION 
SALES ADVICE FOR WRITERS-NOTARY PUBLIC 
MAXINE O'BRIEN, 68 Post St., San Francisco 4 


SUCCESSFUL ASSISTANCE in unfin. & diffic. acad. work; 
Masters, Doctors, Bibliog., Manuals, etc. 1909 S. 
Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. RE 2-8516. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS. SAVE TIME & library hours. 
Let us prepare material for you: Mss., theses, re- 
search, bibliographies, reviews, papers, talks, letters, 
outlines, advice on public school creative art ma- 
terials and many others, prepared by professionals of 
long experience. Our service will help you improve 
your educational and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00. ACT NOW—THIS AD WILL APPEAR BUT ONCE 
THIS SEMESTER. 
VERA GREGORY, 3015 N.W. 12th St., 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma 


NEED LITERARY AID? 

Research, Ghost-writing, Editing: speeches, articles, 
fiction. Theses Edited. Free brochure describes services. 
LITERARY AID BUREAU 
20 E. 100 St., New York 29, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 
35 characters and spaces for the first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must 


accompany order. 


ARTS, CRAFTS, HOBBIES 


ART SLIDES from American & European Museums. 


Send $1.00 for three 2x2 color slides & catalogs. 
ARTCO, Box 455CTA, Van Nuys, California. 


REAL RELAXATION AND FUN 
Growing plants and flowers the year ‘round in your 
Portable Greenhouse! 
Pacific Coast Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 
650 Bayshore Highway, Redwood City 3, Calif. 


NEW AND UNIQUE Xmas gifts for your pupils. Give 
PLY-CRAFT which makes 3-D Lifelike Models of Birds 
and Dogs. No Tools needed. Looks as if handcarved 
from SOLID BLOCK. Send $1 for 8 models, including 
glue, sandpaper and instructions. You'll love it. 
ZENITH CORP., Dept. 9, Queens Village 29, N. Y. 


IDENTIFICATION MINERALS—10 for $1 POSTPAID. De- 
tails sent FREE. MINERALS UNLIMITED, 1724 Uni- 
versity Avenue CTA, Berkeley 3, Calif. 


ARTES CONTEMPORANEAS, S.A. 
Painting, Dance, Mural, Photography. 
Ave. Obregon 118, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


LEATHERCRAFT. We supply imported & domestic 
leathers for classroom projects. Kits, accessories, 
tools. Req. catalog on school letterhead. MIDAS, 
Box 1255, Dept. C, Huntington Park, Calif. 


STATIONERY, GIFTS, ETC. 


YOUR LETTER PAPER—lInformals, postcards and other 
items. Give them distinction with pen & ink sketch 
of your house, doorway, crest or other personal sub- 
ject. Send snapshot, we do the rest. Excellent for 
gifts, but orders for Christmas must be placed now. 
Tifft, 141 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 


BLACK and COPPER BOOKPLATES, 32 artistic designs— 
also monogrammed stationery—free brochure. 
PEN-A-KARD, Dept. CT, Yonkers, New York 


WANT GIFTS which will not be duplicated? Send for 
free catalog of unusual & rare imports. For collectors, 
tropical butterflies, rare shells. Empire Imports, 2514 
Genesee St., Utica 4, New York, Dept C1. 


MUSIC, RECORDS, DANCES, ETC. 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC. Give them a chance with 


our harmony band instruments. Pupils as low as 
first grade play 3-part music in first lesson. Send 
for FREE catalog and full information. Handy-Folio 
Music Co., 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 





MUSIC, RECORDS, DANCES, ETC. 


et Maite ee $3.50 
Recommended by ACEl-Write for free catalogue. 
jeri productions, 3212 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles. 


FINE IMPORTED MUSICAL RECORDERS! We offer this 
unusual and beautiful pre-orchestral woodwind re- 
corder, made of pearwood, having a range of 214 
octaves. Includes bag, cleaning swab and_ instr. 
sheet. Lists for $6.00, our price C.0.D. $2.00. Mail 
orders accepted. For prices in quantities write Bronen 
Music Company, 1133 Simpson St., Bronx, N. Y. 





CHILDREN RECEIVE a music education at the cost 
of a toy with our 2-OCTAVE SYMPHONET. Receive the 
instrument, plus five books of music at special school 
price of $1.50. (A $2.65 value.) HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC 
CO., 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisc. 


MODERN DANCE accompaniments for techniques, cre- 
ative work; “Studies & Sketches for Modern Dance,” 
LP records, sheet music. Free folder. Kathleen Merrill, 
6484 S.W. 25 St., Miami 55, Fla. 





PUBLICATIONS 


SAMPLE: 25c copy of “THE ARCHERS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Send 10c. 1200 Walnut Street, 5th Floor, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 





"The Significance of Being Unique,” by Earl C. 
Kelley; “Aspects of African S@\pture,” by Ladislas 
Segy. Read the current issue of ETC: A Review of 
General Semantics. $4 a year, trial issue $1. Write 
Dept. C, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


BRITISH BOOKS & MAGAZINES on all subjects make 
invaluable teaching aids. They cost less when ordered 
thru HARRIET SHIPMAN, Box 98W, Belleville 9, 
New Jersey. Send for lists NOW. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 


HISTORY TODAY-—the only historical illustrated monthly 
magazine in English. Planned upon entirely new 
lines. Covers world history from dawn of civilization 
up to modern times. Contributors include Prof. Bro- 
gan, Sir Arthur Bryant, Lord David Cecil, Jacquetta 
Hawkes, Sir Lewis Namier, Prof. H. R. Trevor-Roper, 
A. L. Rowse. Indispensable teaching aid in history, 
English, civics classes. Used widely in schools 
throughout Great Britain. Available by subscription 
in the U.S.A: $6.00 12 issues postfree. From: 
British Publications, Inc., 30 E. 60th St., New York 
22. Free specimen copy request to History Today, 
72 Coleman Street, London E.C. 2, England. 


(Continued to page 56) 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 
Classified Advertising 
(Continued from preceding page) 


PUBLICATIONS 


2 5% SAVINGS 
© ON BOOKS 
1. Deduct 25% from LIST PRICE 
2. Add 20c per book for insurance & postage 
3. Send check or money order 
Text and technical books 10% savings 
CHARLES BOOK SERV., 141 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn 26, N.Y. 


THE TEACHER’S CODE. Handbook on the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers—its importance, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for 
your copy. 


PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. A summary 
of national research directed to the improvement of 
California salary schedules. Send 50c to CTA, ask for 
Research Bulletin No. 86. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE YOUTH—a handbook 
on preparation for teaching that has proved a great 
help in recruitment. Send 35c to CTA for your copy 
of ‘Careers in Education.” 


TEACHER COMPETENCE, its nature and scope. This is a 
revision of the popular “Measure of a Good Teacher.” 
50c from CTA. 


PERSONALS 


TEACHERS WANTED as Classified Advertisers. See? If 
you'd had your advertisement in this column, you and 
a hundred thousand other California teachers would 
have read it by now. What have you got to lose? 
What have you got to sell? Send your order (with 
cash) to your CTA JOURNAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Details free. SLEEP-LEARNING RESEARCH ASSN., 
P.0. Box 610-CT, Omaha 1, Nebraska 


INCOME TAX KIT 
Handy pockets for saving tax data; alphabetical check 
lists of allowable deductions; SAVE hundreds with 
a clear conscience. Send $3.50 to Robert C. Crawford, 
Tax Consultant, CTA, 901 Harvard St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. Receive Kit by mail. 


U.N. WAY FOLK-TOY FAIR! 157 Choices! Love and 
imagination. Penny prices. 3rd yr. Free list. PACIFIC 
NEW ENGLAND CORP. Box 1152, Studio City, Calif. 


LIKE FABULOUS FABRICS? “Avoca” handwoven Irish 
tweeds, rare colors. Bleeding madras. Winter cottons 
from India. Imported tartans. ‘Aran’ sweaters. Carol 
Brown, Dept CTA, Putney, Vermont. 


WORD-DOMINOES, anyone? Here's an exciting new 
way to entertain your guests. More fun than Scrabble 
and crossword puzzles combined. WORD-DOMINOES is 
the standard by which wordmaking games are judged. 
Only $1.50 ppd. No C.0.D.’s, please. Combo Games 
Corp., 424 Book Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


PORTABLE MIMEOGRAPH! Weight 15 Ibs. Smallest, 
cheapest spirits duplicator. DuPont Distributors, Dept. 
5, 2153 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 32. 


FILM DEVELOPING by mail. Economical & so con- 
venient. 8-expos. roll, jumbo size 49c; 12, 69c. 
20-exp. roll, $1.25. Free mailers on request. Thrifty 
Photo Service, Dept CTA, Box 275, San Francisco 1. 
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to make a better living than they are 
capable of earning in any other field. 

Our insistent demand for economic 
gains is not what makes us profes- 
sional. This activity is not unique. 
All occupational and business groups 


are engaged in this struggle. Nor - 


does this characteristic set us apart 
from the Federation. In fact, we have 
been quite pre-occupied in actually 
delivering the economic gains for 
teachers which they merely talk 
about. Our uniqueness lies in our con- 
cern that teaching be a quality service 
based upon sound improving standards 
of preparation, behavior and competence. 
It seems a reasonable thesis that 
teachers ought to be organized in 
such fashion as will most efficiently 
and rapidly make progress toward 
the kind of profession we wish teach- 
ing to be. This kind of organization 
would then, by its very nature, have 
the right to call itself professional. 
Some educational groups are vigor- 
ous in their pursuit of one or more 
of our objectives but fail to recog- 
nize that this segmented effort can 
be divisive and even harmful if it is 
not co-ordinated in a total program. 
This indicates the necessity for spe- 
cific machinery to inter-relate the 
programs and authority of the many 
special interest groups within the to- 
tal organizational framework. The 
degree of autonomy and authority 
granted such groups and the method 
of guaranteeing their representation 
in policy making varies widely from 
state to state and is completely un- 
resolved at the national level. 
There is already emerging an an- 
swer to our problem. It is being de- 
scribed by the general term “The Pro- 
fessional Standards Movement.” This 
expression must be given a meaning 
far broader and more comprehensive 
than we have yet developed. The 
idea is not new but as a basic philo- 
sophy for professional organizations 
it is quite young. This concept grows 
from the conviction that if our basic 
purpose is to achieve professional 
status then our whole program 
should be geared to develop and 
maintain ever higher standards in 
any important factors which contrib- 
ute to the status we seek for teach- 
ers. Stated even more directly, the 
most effective means to make teach- 
ing a profession is to so organize it 
that the total group is mobilized to 
develop and maintain ever higher 


If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
let ——— oy ome 
you deserve. We will publish 
Nes hy your BOOK—we —— detlon. 
print, promote, advertise and 

GOING sell it! Good royalties. 

TO 

WASTE? 


Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CT-9 
200 Varick St., N. Y.14 


SO THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 
AIN'T LEARNIN’ JOHNNY NOTHIN’ 

Try doing it yourself with 45 rpm records 
Reading record for 150 basic words, $1.00 
Multiplication record 2's thru 9's, $1.00 

Many other tangible items. Free lists 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 


Approved by New York City Schools 
GREAT AMERICANS SERIES 
Portraits and Biographies 
Six Volumes, $1.00 each. 82x11 
Write for information & educational discount 


PACIFIC COAST PUBLISHERS 


Redwood City California 
F RE E our graded catalogs: “Books for 
<eomem @ Young People” (Elementary) and 

ON “Books for Junior and Senior 
REQUEST High Schools” — both with sub- 


Before you buy any books for 
your school library, send for 


ject indices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School-Library Dept. Phila. 5, Pa, 


Capitalize on the 
natural interest of 
your pupils.. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


4 COLOR WALL 
l MOUNTING CHART 

OF 80 TROPICAL 

FISH (23”x 35”) 
2 NEW BOOK 

“How to Have a 

Successful 

Aquarium.” 

Handy guide to 

modern, easy 


aquarium 
management. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
TO . 
TEACHERS 
ONLY... 


BOTH $400 
FOR 


MAIL COUPON (Enclose $1.00 — no stamps) 


MIRACLE FILTER CO. P.O. Box 9128, Long Beach , Calif. 


Name 
School 


Address 


EMAL 


FOR AQUARIUMS 


—— awe 


Originators of 
biological filtration 
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standards in the various identifiable 
aspects of teaching service. It must 
be made very clear that the main- 
tenance of adequate standards does 
not mean standardization. The ac- 
ceptance by teacher organizations of 
this basic point of view merely seeks 
to guarantee minimum standards of 
competence and fitness. 

The chart shown above, which is 
in some respects admittedly arbi- 
trary, demonstrates how an actual as- 
sociation program can be built upon 
the philosophy of the professional 
standards concept. Beginning with 
the membership on the left and 
working across the page to the right 
through specific agencies, staff liai- 
son and service units, it traces the 
various functions of an association in 
terms of certain areas in which im- 
proving standards are important in 
achieving the ultimate professional- 
ization of teaching. 

The five areas of concern in which the 
development and maintenance of im- 
proving standards are critical are: Per- 
sonnel Relations, Teacher Education, Ed- 
ucational Service, Community Relations 
and Professional and Economic Security. 


Standards for Personnel Relations 

In the past the association activities 
in the field of Personnel Relations have 
been largely restricted to the field of 
ethics. This work began even before 
the turn of the century and ethics 
commissions are now standard equip- 
ment for state associations. The pro- 
nouncements of such bodies against 
a teacher now means virtually pro- 
fessional death. This pioneer work 
must now be enlarged to include the 
development and application of 
standards for employment, evalua- 
tion, retention and dismissal of mem- 
bers of the profession and equally 
important processes must be per- 
fected for the professional determin- 
ation of competence and fitness. Re- 
cent public insistence on merit rating 
indicates the added necessity of 
working out methods for the recog- 
nition of outstanding ability and 
service. The special prestige which 
comes to unusually competent phy- 
sicians through selection as fellows 
in the American College of Surgeons 
undoubtedly could be in some man- 
ner applied to teachers. It might be 
noted that this honor is bestowed by 
the profession itself without any ref- 
erence to the licensing power of the 
State. 
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Standards for Teacher Education 
The need for a better educational pro- 
gram for tomorrow’s teachers is by far 
the most imperative and rewarding area 
for immediate emphasis. The under- 
graduate program must provide work 
of relatively high calibre in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, his- 
tory, fine arts, sociology and political 
science. Not just any bachelors de- 
gree will meet the need. This gen- 


New booklet, with recording of sound 
effects, meets today’s classroom need 
for ideas and projects that fit in with 
youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


This booklet presents SPACE TOUR 
PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— 
complete with dramatic phonograph 
record of authentic rocket flight and 
other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. 


Students thrill over interplanetary 
trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; 
research; and aids anyone can use 
regardless of science background. 





eral education must cover the major 
aspects of our culture. This program 
will undoubtedly require a full four 
year course with professional spe- 
cialization left for the graduate 
school of education. The professional 
program would seem to demand at 
least one or two years of full time 
graduate study followed by a contin- 
uing program of internship and study 
(Continued to page 59) 


a 
ORD AOA 
we hope proves helpful 


This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
approach in reaching imaginative 
minds. Included is a source list of 
free and inexpensive material. Also, 
it gives you a reading guide. 


Chapters cover mood environment; 
visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
models; directions for making C/ass- 
room Space Ship, space clothing, 
helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. 
Your entire group can take part. 


Even Farewell Dinner to parents is 
suggested: invitations, speeches, food. 
It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 


To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED— complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 
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We Find the Answers... . 
(Continued from page 39) 


of the small room make it impossible to offer study 
space for visitors. 

A regular annual series of research bulletins is pub- 
lished, comprising about ten or a dozen studies on 
teacher welfare and related interests. Salary schedules 
and salaries, salary policies, school finance and appor- 
tionments, and teacher economic and professional 
status all come in for annual review. Personnel policy 
is a study area coming into increasing prominence. 
Then there are occasional bulletins on some aspect of 
teacher education and inservice education. 


Finally, the department makes an effort to contribute 
directly to educational research by its participation in 
and service to the State Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research, a council of CTA origination in 1949. 
The Council manages the annual state conference for 
educational research personnel in California schools, 
both public and private, and publishes the California 
Journal of Educational Research. This journal is a publica- 
tions vehicle for educational researchers in the state, 
and includes an annual list of doctoral dissertations in 
education. It also publishes the abstracts presented at 
the spring conference of the California Educational 
Research Association, from which list longer articles 
are solicited for appearance in some issue of the 
journal. 


The department conducts an annual survey of local 
educational research activities in school districts, then 
publishes the list as one of the bulletins. In behalf of 
the Advisory Council on Educational Research it also 
publishes a list of research resumes, which are not 
quite monograph size but are of such length as to 
make their inclusion in CJER impracticable. 

These, then are the office operations of the depart- 
ment. However, the department is not an ivory tower, 
It’s a working department. 









WANT TO TEACH ABROAD?—Applications will be 
received between September 1 and October 15 for 350 
positions in 43 countries which will be available during 
the 1958-59 school year under the U.S. International 
Educational Exchange Program. 

Qualifications include a bachelor’s degree, three years 
of successful teaching, U.S. citizenship, good health and 
moral character, emotional stability, and adaptability. 
Persons under 50 years of age and veterans are given 
preference. 

Exchanges are authorized by the Fulbright Act and 
the Smith-Mundt Act. Detailed information is available 
from Teacher Exchange Section, Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Information about a similar Fulbright program for 
graduate study abroad is available at the regional office 
of Institute of International Education, 291 Geary Street, 
San Francisco 2. 
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- corollary but immediate interests of 
our organizations in teacher educa- 
treet, ; 2121 Staunton Court 
tion. L A i D L AW a ‘ae fe) T a & & S Palo Alto, California 
Standards of Professional Service 
This area is concerned with the 
“what” and “how” of the educational - eg gr: ee ; 
process. It covers what we have aca- | @MMPPNne exiaren' se ia we e Enlormeny 
demically described as “curriculum” | - a oe "e 
and “method.” What do children Buitt: ‘a crest = 
study and how are they taught? A | ‘5° x 
profession must develop a modicum . Brand new Correlation Guide for Childrens Press 
of agreement on its methods and oe ] Books. A: listing of the broad range of Childrens 
a ote : We gies Press titles—conveniently broken down by Unit Study 
practices if it expects public accept- > eee Groupings and by Grade Reading Levels. A quick, 
ance of its competence. Had there | + easy Reference—to help teachers 
ever been any doubt of the appro- “I'l, Emrich Unit Study e Spark Remedial Reading 
priateness or effectiveness of the par- eee 
Sa ; ae Broaden Subject Areas 
ticipation of the organized profession es 
core in the study and planning of the edu- *: al : with books that cater to a child’s own individual 
: nee reading skill at whatever level he happens to be. 
cative process, the work of the Edu- | , jue 
cational Policies Commission has by | - -~ 2. a few of the fascinating - 
a now certainly quieted the dissenters Peron Childrens Press books on thenew “I WANT TO BE” cerics 
and heartened the timid. ou ~ SCIENCE for youngest readers 
This Commission has, in recent | _ a _ The True Book of I Want To Be 
IT years, proved without question the a ke Air Around Us An Animal Doctor 
fact that the organized profession | ~:~. Birds We Know A Baker 
sear ie Insects A Bus Driver 
VE can, at the national level, be a posi- ae Sito: Statens ‘A Coal Miner 7 
tive and compelling influence in the oe Plants We Know _— Farmer 
development of common thinking on ‘ee Reptiles ——= qa ix 
; " os A Nurse a WT 
the basic problems of what the eee at ee pee An Orange Grower Cc} LY 
schools ought to do for children and - A Pilot 
how th h , Atomic Energy A Teacher 
ow they ought to do it. The prestige a4 + ; Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer . 
and wisdom of this Commission ion" How the World Began A Zoo Keeper 
a 2 thro: Fe i >" 
a o i ugh _ a — _ its a og Write for your free Correlation Guide and complete catalog of 
atements of policy basic literature eS Childrens Press books. Do it NOW. 


for our profession. 
The most troublesome and per- 
sistent misunderstandings between 
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the profession and the public are in- 
creasingly connected with the meth- 
ods and materials in the educational 
process itself. Teachers must have 
some common ground upon which to 
stand in resolving these misunder- 
standings. 





Common ground is more difficult 
to discover for artists than for arti- 
sans and teaching is essentially an 
art. However difficult the task, pub- 
lic acceptance of the teaching pro- 
fession demands widening areas of 
agreement upon which we can stand 


Ten Essential Books on California by Californians 


Give Students and Teachers the Close-Up Shot and the Long View 
of This Remarkable State 


THE CALIFORNIA STORY 

By R. Coke Wood and Leon Bush, Stockton 
College. 350 pages; Liberally illustrated, Colored 
cloth cover. 

The book is the first new history of California 
for high schools to be published in the last 23 
years. 

The book is broken down into three basic seg- 
ments: Pre 1910 history, from the Spanish mis- 
sions to the Southern Pacific; Problems since 
1910, how they were met and how new problems 
grew and are being solved; The government, its 
function, organization, and operation — local, 
county, and state. 

The text is organized to be of special value for 
courses in California government and as a refer- 
ence for any other unit on California.. $5.00 
CALIFORNIA: THE NEW EMPIRE STATE 

By Paul Griffin and Robert Young, Stanford 
University, 352 pages; 55 maps; 30 halftones; 
cloth cover. 

As the first adult-level geography of Cali- 
fornia, the authors explain the unique contribu- 
tion that geography has made to California think- 
ing and mores. The authors show how the sharp 
contradictions of topography, the wide range of 
climates, and the variety of natural resources 
have all contributed to California’s accelerating 
population and industrial growth. 

Dividing the state by natural regions, this 
comprehensive book makes an excellent reference 


book as well as an easy-to-digest volume that | 


every Californian should read, be he native or 
newcomer ; eR ...$5.50 
CALIFORNIA FIRSTS 

By Rockwell D. Hunt. 335 pages; cloth bound; 
jacket. 

An entertaining and informative series of short 
articles on some well-known and not so well- 
known people, places, and events in California. 
It makes an excellent addition to a reference 
collection. The articles included range through 
a description of the first Californians, the first 
bridges, the cable cars and steamboats, the gold 
and the oil, ranching, the arts, government, the 
role of the vigilantes, the rodeos, and the parks 
—all of California Be : $5.50 
COLUMBIA, GOLD TOWN 

By Raymond Early. 80 pages; paper cover; 
illustrations. 

The picture story of the town that sat on 
$87,000,000 in gold. Now a State Park that sees 


350 


half a million tourists a year, in its day it was 
the most famous of the Gold Rush sites. Included 
are photos of the 1850's, as it looks today, and in 
the restored trappings of its era $2.00 


THE STORY OF BODIE 

By Ella M. Cain. 220 pages; paper ed, $2.50; 
cloth $4.00. 

By reputation the mining town of Bodie was 
the roughest, toughest town of its era. This is 
the intriguing story of the town that deserved 
and sustained this reputation. In 1956 Bodie 
became the latest California State Park, ‘Bodie 
State Park.” 

ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA 

By Paul Griffin and Robert Young. 56 pages. 

Edited for students and teachers as well as the 
layman, the Atlas gives a graphic picture of 
the land area of California. Included are trans- 
portation routes, rainfall areas, and a complete 
breakdown by agricultural areas $1.50 
EXPERIENCES WITH LIVING THINGS 
(A Guide to Common Western Plants & Animals) 

By Matthew F. Vessel and Arnold G. Apple- 
garth, San Jose State College. 195 pages; 8'/2x11; 
clear and beautifully drawn illustrations. 

The first and only key to Western plants and 
animals available in Work Book form. Covers 
how to take a field trip to a vacant lot, pond, 
farm, mountain, and seashore. Activities in the 
classroom with animals and plants collected in 


field trips. All experiences are within student 
grasp nie $3.50 
A CITIZEN’S GUIDE TO 
CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT 

By S. L. Swagert and B. Brazil. 176 pages; 


paper edition. 

This brief but thorough discussion of the voter- 
government relation gives the ordinary citizen an 
understanding of the aspects of iments: he is 


most likely to observe $1.50 
THIS IS OUR COUNTY 
By Jane Wiley. 192 pages; illustrated; cloth. 


A child's history of San Luis Obispo County. $4.00 


MR. CALIFORNIA, 
The Autobiography of Rockwell D. Hunt 

380 pages; illustrated; cloth. 

tn 1954 Governor Knight issued a proclamation 
citing Mr. Hunt for his outstanding contribution 
to California life, teaching, and writing and gave 
him the title “Mr. California.’ $5.75 


Check the books of your choice, fill out the coupon below and mail to: 


Fearon Publishers, Dept. E, 


Map and Globe Activities for Children $1.50 ( ) 
Simplified Paper Sculpture for the 
Classroom $1.50 ( ) 
Games Make Spelling Fun$ .50( ) 
Blackboard Drawing $1.00( ) 
How to Stimulate Your Science Program $1.00 ( ) 
Baited Bulletin Boards $1.50( ) 
Well Seasoned Holiday Art$1.00( ) 
100 Activities for Gifted Children $1.00( ) 
Making and Using a Chart $1.50( ) 
Matting and Displaying the Work of 
Children $1.50 ( ) 
Let's Act the Story $1.50( ) 
Arithmetic Games $1.50 ( ) 
100 Blackboard Games $1.00 ( ) 
Creative Corrugated Cardboard $1.00( ) 
How to Plan to Teach the First Year $1.50( ) 
How to Meet Individual Differences in Teaching 
Arithmetic $1.50 ( ) 
Developing Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Schools $2.00 ( ) 





2450 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 15, California 


FEARON'S UNIQUE TEACHER AID SERIES 


New, inexpensive, time-saving booklets in the style of the 
Baited Bulletin Board 
A maximum of illustration—A minimum of text. 


“Books sent on approval basis” 


Arithmetic Learning Activities $1.50 ( ) 

Teachers Craft Manual $2.00( ) 

Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques $1.95 (_ ) 

Fundamental Musicianship for the Elementary 
Classroom Teacher $2.75( ) 

Music Education in Elementary Schools $2.00 ( ) 

Theme, Form, and Procedure in Writing Education 
Papers $1.50 ( ) 

School Board Policy Guide $2.00( ) 


Check the books of your choice, fill out the 
coupon, and mail this convenient listing 
(advertising catalog supplied on request) 





FEARON PUBLISHERS Dept. E 
2450 Fillmore Street 

San Francisco 15, California 
Name 
Address 
City... 
Zone... . 
Payment—Include 4% 


if in California. 
Bill me. 


California Sales Tax 
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together. The only truly represen- 
tative bodies to speak for the total 
profession are in the state teacher 
associations. If any professional }ol- 
icy is to be developed, it must be 
developed by these organizations. 

Professional Community Relations 

In the field of community relations, 
the teaching profession individually 
and collectively has an opportunity 
and a duty. Standards of competence 
in this area are as yet nebulous but 
are now beginning to evolve. Recent 
events have sharpened the recogni- 
tion of the fact that a teacher’s work 
in the classroom does not discharge 
his whole responsibility to society. It 
must be the day by day function of 
the profession to keep vibrant and 
constantly refreshed the enlightened 
concept that the American way of 
life is built upon and buttressed by 
free public education. The profession 
must now sharpen and delineate 
what is to be expected of the com- 
petent teacher in the community 
contacts which he makes. It is now 
recognized that proper teacher- 
parent relationships are as much a 
part of the teacher’s job as are proper 
teacher-pupil relations. 

The recent splurge of written criti- 
cism of education should not frighten 
us into an erroneous interpretation 
of the present situation. It has sud- 
denly become profitable to write 
about the public schools. We should 
not be confused by the nuisance po- 
tential of “Why Johnny Can’t Read.” 
Such books sell because there is more 
interest in education than ever be- 
fore. 

The profession must stoutly main- 
tain its prerogative to determine the 
technics and methods best suited to 
achieve the goals which the public 
desires to achieve for its children. 
The public is not equipped to make 
technical decisions and if permitted 
to do so will bring chaos into our 
classrooms. We must quickly de- 
velop the general understanding of 
those problems and areas where pub- 
lic participation in policy making is 
desirable and essential and those 
areas which must demand _ profes- 
sional consideration and decision. 

Till now much of our emphasis m 
public relations has been on developing 
machinery and agencies to do this com- 
munity relations task for the individual 
teacher. This must now be matched with 
a program cooperatively and profession- 
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ally developed to establish the criteria by 
which the individual teacher may evalu- 
ate his own activity and competence in 
community relations. 


Standards of Professional and Eco- 
nomic Security 


It is patently unnecessary to repeat 
that standards of economic and pro- 
fessional welfare are essential to pro- 
fessional status. During the last forty 
years we have emphasized this as- 
pect of our program almost to the 
exclusion of everything else. The 
time has now come to recognize that 
we must move forward with all five 
areas of the professional standards 
movement and cannot expect long to 
advance on any one front if we 
merely hold the line or retreat on the 
others. This is a five front advance. 
It must be a coordinated offensive. 

Even brief analysis demonstrates 
how these basic areas of the stand- 
ards concept correlate with the pro- 
fessional definition which we have 
postulated. No attempt is made to 
match the definition point by point 
by appropriate function in program 
but points in our definition of the 


§ teaching profession are covered in 


these five areas of function and some 
of them several times. 

In most state associations we are 
not fortunate enough to be able to 
assign responsibility for the various 
aspects of professional standards to 
specific staff members who might be 
called “functional” as distinguished 
from “service” personnel who serve 
all five areas as need requires. Most 
of us must wear many hats, but it is 
always helpful to remember which 
hat one has on at a given moment 
or while doing a specific task. 

We are deluding ourselves if we 
think progress on the distinctly pro- 
fessional aspects of our program will 
be any less arduous and challenging 
than we have found economic gains 
to be, Standards in teacher education 
or personnel practice will not be im- 
proved simply because we point out 
what ought to be and what must be 
done. These changes will run head- 
long into vested interests who will 
resist change. 

In the years ahead the economic 
and professional gains which we con- 
sider imperative cannot be made 
without organized influence. Organ- 
ized influence is in every day lan- 
guage called “pressure” and the 
group which uses it successfully is 
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called a “pressure group.” A group 
may use every avenue of influence, 
fair or foul, and unless it is successful 
in achieving its ends, no one worries. 
As soon as the group begins to win 
victories, even though the gains be 
in the public welfare, the tongues 
begin to wag and suddenly it be- 
comes a “vicious lobby” or a “per- 
nicious pressure group.” 

State teacher associations gener- 
ally have a distinct public relations 
problem which is generated by their 
own success. We must not deny the 
charge that we are successful lobbies 


but rather admit it proudly and de- 
velop a rational and effective defense 


for the “pressure group” in American 
life. 


The only possible cure for the evils 
of organized power is more and bet- 
ter organization among honest and 
intelligent men of good will. We can 
be sure that business will continue 
to organize for pressure and we ac- 
knowledge their right to do so. Com- 
paratively recently labor and profes- 
sional groups have learned to organ- 


(Continued to page 64) 
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YOU CAN BE FOR LESS THAN 
TWO CENTS PER DAY WITH— 


“ON-THE-JOB" LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$100,000 Coverage—$7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Residence Address 


Position and School 


CTA Membership Number 
Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$4.00 for 1 year 


















MEDIAN SALARIES for California teachers, 1956-57, 
was $5,163, according to current report of state depart- 
ment of education. Analysis was based on 94,068 full- 
time teachers. Exactly one-third fall in a salary range 
of $4,200 to $4,999 and almost one-third in $5,000 to 
$5,999. Median for elementary teachers: $4,882, high 
school $5,586, junior college $6,489. Big school districts 
pay more than smaller districts. 


INTERSTATE cooperation on inservice training, initi- 
ated last year at Brookings, Oregon, continued last week 
when Oregon teachers journeyed to Crescent City for 
a workshop in science with Del Norte County teachers. 


ELIZABETH YANK, writing from Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, early in August, expressed appreciation to Cali- 
fornia delegates who conducted her campaign for 
executive committee member at NEA convention. She 
attended WCOTP conference in Frankfort last month. 


MILDRED REED WALLACE, director of education, 
Ventura city elementary schools, was honored for dis- 
tinctive achievement by Ventura College. She has been 
teacher and administrator in Ventura since 1933. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS Association 
will hold its annual state conference at Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, November 12-15, with the California As- 
sociation of Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance. Theme: “Meeting individual differences in the 
classroom”. 


EDUCATORS Insurance Company, created last year 
by Los Angeles teachers, has been certified to make 
loans insured under FHA. 


CLYDE OGDEN, former superintendent of Sequoia 
high school district in San Mateo County and recently 
director of education at U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisc., has been named dean of instruction of 
California Maritime Academy at Vallejo. 


CASA sponsored a school administrators clinic at Stan- 
ford July 29-August 2. Instructional improvement, com- 
munity procedures, planning school buildings, personnel 
development, school staff and community morale were 
among subjects studied. 


PAYROLL DEDUCTION for payment of professional 
dues (SB 867 sponsored by CTA and authored by Sen- 
ator Alan Short), authorizes governing boards, effective 
this fall, to deduct for membership in any statewide 
professional organization. Studies concerning mechan- 
ical procedures and office overhead have continued 
through the summer. Clarifying announcement concern- 
ing application to CTA dues is expected in the spring. 







ARE WE FIT? America’s children, reared on televis'on, i. 
the family car, and the school bus, are showing up poorly BAF 
on physical fitness tests. Cooperating with the Presi- yl 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness is the Cali- J 
fornia Project on Fitness, a committee of 57, representing R*** 
15 professional associations, which seeks to alter this 
finding. CTA has three representatives on the project 
committee. An action program, blueprinted at the April 
AAHPER-CAHPER convention, will seek compulsory 


physical education to build endurance. = 
NEW CHARTERS-—Local associations in California issued CTA J on | 
charters in recent months include: stru 
528—Tehachapi Association of Teachers, Kern county. 
529—Glendora Elementary Teachers Association, Los Angeles ae 
county. The 
530—Cressey-Winton Faculty Club, Merced county. to t 
531—Yuba College Faculty Association, Yuba county. tion 
532—Exeter Union High School Teachers Association, Tulare pro 
county. ; 
533—Milpitas Education Association, Santa Clara county. tric’ 


534—Cambria District Faculty Association, Santa Clara county, NI 
535—Bishop Elementary Teachers Association, Inyo county. I 
536—Grossmont Union High School District Teachers Association, der 
San Diego county. fort 
537—Midland District Teachers Association, Riverside county. for 1 
538—Southern Inyo Teachers Association, Inyo county. 





539—Yucaipa Elementary Teachers Association, San Bernardino tion 
county. dore 
540—The Faculty Association of the Hartnell Joint Junior College man 
District, Monterey county. wer 
541—Corcoran High School Teachers Association, Kings county. WC 
542—Madera Mountain Teachers Association, Madera county. teol 
543—Lakeside Teachers Association, Kings county. inci 
544—Dixie Teachers Association, Marin county. Mor 
545—Sierra College Faculty Association, Placer county. gele 
546—Monterey Peninsula College Faculty Association, Monterey Sole 
county. 
547—Lemoore Union Elementary Teachers Association, Kings YOU 
county. $10, 
Ach: 
Tea 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES affecting California during § thro 
the summer months included the following: judg 
Representative Aime J. Forand (D-R.I.) introduced HR 7134 met: 


to amend title II of the Social Security Act to include Rhode bef 
Island and California among the states which are permitted to -_ 
divide their retirement systems into two parts so as to obtain TON 
social security coverage, under state agreement, for only thos , 
state and local employees who desire such coverage; to Ways ace 
and Means. aval 

Representative Chet Holifield (D-Calif.) introduced HR 7263, dres 
school shelters, to authorize federal assistance to the states and artic 
local communities in financing a program of atomic and disaster 120] 
shelters in the nation’s schools; to Armed Services. 

Representative Edgar W. Hiestand (R-Calif.) introduced HR HEI 
8714, to insure greater consistency among federal loan programs, 
to avoid hidden subsidies, and to achieve more effective coordina , 
tion between federal loan programs and the fiscal and credit poli MH Catic 
cies of the federal government; to Ways and Means. in V 

amir 

California teachers who won* chemistry fellowships at Syt jing: 
cuse University this summer included: Leland R. Abel, Coleville | 
high school; Gordon W. Badger, Franklin high school, Vallejo: NEI 
Bob D. Ferber, Antelope Valley joint union high schoo! and and 
junior college, Lancaster; John A. Simpson, Taft high school, 
Taft; Calvin C. Wilson, Chester Jr.-Sr. high school, Chester. catic 

Winners of physics fellowships were: Leon T. Broock, Mor Cha: 
tebello high school; Francis D. Buckley, Lemoore high school: 
George Childs, Orosi union high school; G. Glenn Eaton. CIV 
Caruthers union high school; Albert C. Heppe, Sonoma Valley Adz 
union high school; Alex Lowry, Pierce joint union high schoo scho 
Arbuckle; Cecil W. Mayor, Lodi Academy; and Frank Shaw, S2% yey; 
Luis Obispo high school. 

CTA 
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SCHOOL AID KILLED BY CONGRESS. By the nar- 
row margin of 208 to 203, the House of Representatives 
on July 25 defeated the $1.5 billion Federal School con- 
struction bill (HR 1) after adding a long-debated amend- 
ment to deny any of the funds to segregated schools. 
The Eisenhower administration had given token support 
to the measure and the NEA had marshalled great na- 
tion-wide pressure in favor of the bill, which would have 
provided financial assistance without control to dis- 
tricts in need of more classrooms. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS of teacher supply and 
demand were principal subjects of discussion at Frank- 
fort, Germany, August 2-9, as 250 delegates convened 
for the sixth annual conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Theo- 
dore Heuss, president of the federal republic of Ger- 
many; and Luther Evans, director general of UNESCO, 
were top speakers. Sir Luther Gould of England, 
WCOTP president, held the gavel. Fifty NEA delegates 
included Herbert D. Hooper, Alhambra; Mrs. Irene 
Morrison, Hollywood; Mary Virginia Morris, Los An- 
geles; Elizabeth Yank, Marysville; Mrs. Minnie Prewitt, 
Soledad. 


YOUNG SCIENTISTS can compete for prizes totaling 
$10,000 in the seventh annual program of Science 
Achievement Awards for Students, National Science 
Teachers Association announced this month. Grades 7 
through 12 are eligible for 140 awards, which will be 
judged on projects in science, mathematics, especially 
metals and metallurgy. Entry forms from NSTA, NEA, 
before March 15. 


TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS, 8-page NSTA paper for 
secondary students, monthly from October to May, is 
available in group subscription (5 or more to one ad- 
dress) at 50c each per year. Features student-written 
articles and new scientific developments. NSTA, NEA, 
1201-16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, chief of the bureau of elemen- 
tary education of California’s state department of edu- 
cation, was a scheduled participant in a seminar at NEA 
in Washington, September 9-13, to make a critical ex- 
amination of television in education and to set up guide- 
lines for experimentation. 


NEIL H. McELROY, president of Proctor and Gamble 
and chairman of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, was named by President Eisenhower to succeed 
Charles E. Wilson as Secretary of Defense. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—Fear of Southern Senators that the 
Administration’s civil rights bill would integrate public 
schools in the south caused prolonged debate; a weak 
version went to the House. 
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NEW APPOINTEES to NEA committees and commis- 
sions, announced by President Lyman Ginger, include 
these Californians: Wilbur Schramm, department of 
communications, Stanford University, to Educational 
Policies Commission. (Arthur F. Corey’s appointment 
continues through 1960 and the term of Eva M. Ott of 
Oakland expired this summer). Ruth Abernathy, pro- 
fessor of physical education, UCLA, to joint committee 
on NEA and American Medical Association. Robert C. 
Gillingham, Compton junior college, to committee on 
bylaws and rules. Ben W. Kellner of Bakersfield, three 
years a member of the resolutions committee, now sec- 
retary of the committee. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS—October 15 
is the closing day for nominations for 1957 Freedoms 
Foundation Awards. In many categories, winners of cash 
awards, honor medals and certificates and Valley Forge 
Freedom libraries will be announced on Washington's 
Birthday. 

In the 1956 awards, announced last February 22, 104 
California individuals or institutions received honors, in- 
cluding 14 Benjamin Franklin principal school awards, 
seven school Freedom library awards, and 14 winners of 
George Washington honor medals. 

The Foundation, headquartered at Valley Forge, Pa., 
is non-political, non-sectarian, and non-profit and has 
as its goals: 

“To Create and Build an understanding of the spirit and philoso- 
phy of the Constitution and Bill of Rights and of our ‘bundle’ of 
indivisible political and economic freedoms inherent in them. 

“To Inspire Love of Freedom and to support the spiritual unity 
born of the belief that man is a dignified human being, created in 
the image of his Maker, and by that fact possessor of certain in- 
alienable rights.” 


MERIT SCHOLARS—Coming out on top in the largest 
and most rigorous scholarship competition in U.S. his- 
tory, 830 brilliant teenagers were named Merit Scholars 
of 1957. National Merit Scholarship Corporation of 
Evanston, Illinois, announced May | that Merit Scholars 
and the colleges they had selected would receive over 
$4 million in aid provided by 57 companies and founda- 
tions. 

Over 162,000 students entered the competition from 
12,500 high schools. Each winner will be provided with 
the funds he needs to complete four years of college. 
Depending on need, amounts range from $100 to $2000, 
averaging $650. 

California had 51 Merit Scholars this year. Three Cali- 
fornia companies are among the sponsors; all funds come 
from private sources. 


RICHARD KROLIK, recently associated with NBC’s 
“Wide, Wide World” and “Today,” and formerly in 
charge of television activities for Life magazine, has 
been retained to take charge of NEA’s new TV-Radio 
office in New York. The office will maintain liaison with 
network officials and producers to assure “quality pro- 
gramming in the public interest” on commercial tele- 
vision and radio. 


IT IS WASTEFUL to permit the school plant to stand 
idle during three months of the year and it is equally 
wasteful to use school staff for only approximately three 
fourths of the year. This is the proposition which chief 
executives of the nation debated during their 1957 
Governors Conference in Williamsburg, Va., in June. 
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Noble's 

HANDWRITING FOR 

EVERYDAY USE 
Grades 1 to 8 


One of America’s Most Widely Used 


Handwriting Systems 


Noble's NEW MANUSCRIPT W 
Teacher’s Manual (Grades 1 and 2) 


Noble's NEW HANDWRITING MADE EASY 


Teacher’s Manual and Refresher Course (Grades 1 to 8) 


Noble's HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE 
For Pupils—Individual Non-Consumable Texts (Grades 3 to 8) 
also Correlated Handwriting Aids 
Examination copies sent upon request to School Principals 
or ask for our new 1957-58 Catalog C. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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RE. Ooo Soo RRR TEE. 
Meets today's classroom needs... 


SUCCESS IN SPELLING 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


e Skillful development of word-study skills 
e Clear-cut teaching pattern 

e Integration with the other language arts 

e Functional and flexible word lists 


Teacher’s Editions for Clothbound and Workbook Editions are clear, 
comprehensive, and give answers surprinted in red on the reproduced 


text pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4 


Donald B. Jones, Pacific Coast Manager 


Morris W. Pechet . 


ize pressure for their cherished 


RITING MADE EASY 


Owen A. Scarborough 





objectives. 


The man who has no share in or. 
ganized power is certainly not inde. 
pendent of it. He is consistently the 
victim of the organized pressures 
which shape his way of life. The man 
who wishes to have any real influ. 
ence must get himself into the power 
structure of the community. This is 
precisely what our professional or- 
ganizations have been doing in the 
last generation and must do even 
better in the next. 

The strongest guarantee against 
authoritarianism is the presence in 
society of many strong, voluntary, 
pressure groups. The most corrupt 
political machines have developed 
where the unorganized mass is larg- 
est. Huey Long in Louisiana is an 
excellent example. The decline in 
power of Tammany Hall resulted 
from the development of many vol- 
untary pressure groups which could 
not be easily exploited. Organization 
which is voluntarily supported by its 
members and whose program is coopera- 
tionally developed by those members, is 
the only thing in American life which 
we can justly call self government. Self 
government is the essence of individual 
liberty. 

The development of teacher par- 
ticipation in all sorts of decisions 
which traditional school administra- 
tors think is “none of their business,” 
is an inevitable part of the evolution 
of the democratic tradition. This is 
not confined to public education. In- 
dustry is moving rapidly toward em- 
ployee participation in policy making 
even in areas which have always 
been considered the exclusive prov- 
ince of management. Some school 
administrators seem to support the 
“professional” organization because 
they believe it will be less vigorous 
in pushing its demands for teacher 
participation in policy making than 
the union might be. This will prove 
to be a false hope. Teachers will par- 
ticipate, we can be sure of that. The 
question is shall they do it coopera 
tively, responsibly and constructively 
with honest professional ends in 
view? The educational statesmen of 
this generation will be the men and 
women who help teachers develop 
the methods to participate in all as- 
pects of the educational process and 
structure. 

Just a generation ago there were 4 
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few personalities in teacher educa- 
tion who literally led public educa- 
tion into the pattern of their own 
thinking. Thorndyke, Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Cubberley, Monroe and a 
few others were the oracles whose 
every word was translated into edu- 
cational change and whose dictums 
colored the school program. Cubber- 
ley wrote a book about the Elemen- 
tary School Principalship and thou- 
sands of principals hastened to adjust 
their policies to fit his pattern. What 
has happened to teacher education 
today? Where are these modern pro- 
fessional prophets? We look in vain 
for such giants in influence. 

This does not mean that there are 
now no outstanding men and women 
in our schools of education. In my 
opinion we may find today just as 
brilliant and capable men in this 
field as a generation ago. However, 
they have been stripped of the aura 
of infallibility which their predeces- 
sors enjoyed. The teaching profession 
is no longer an unorganized mass 
ready and eager to be professionally 
exploited. Teachers, through their 
organizations, are developing agen- 
cies to which they listen more atten- 
tively than they do to individuals, no 
matter how capable these individuals 
may be. Yesterday, teachers were mould- 
ed in thinking and practice by what was 
being said and done in our schools of edu- 
cation. We are now entering a period 
when teachers through their organiza- 
tions will mould and influence what 1s 
being said and done in teacher educa- 
tion. 

The most significant single devel- 
opment in American life during the 
last half of this century will be what 
happens to teaching. Will it be just 
a job or a quality profession? A dedi- 
cated life cannot be invested in a 
more important or vital issue. 





CSTA Grows Up.... 
(Continued from page 10) 


Members of state and regional 
committees are appointed by local 
chapters after being invited to do so 
by the State Executive Board. Bud- 
getary provisions allow for commit- 
tee meetings as needed. At four pro- 
fessional problems conferences held 
in various areas of the state, commit- 
tees hold open meetings providing 
Association members opportunity to 
participate in deliberations. Commit- 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 
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Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 





A GRADED ee 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 


TEACHERS... 
YOU NEED THIS FREE 


CATALOG 


100 PAGES crammed full of “hard-to-get” items you use 


S = SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD every day, It's America's leading catalog in Leathercraft, sup- 


Earn professional advancement with one of plies and accessories. 
our summer travel projects in the fields of e HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy- 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, to-make Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Hand- 
Languages, Journalism, etc. bags, Gun Holsters, Saddles, and accessories. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most LEATHER of all kinds for making your own garments at prices 


of these travel courses are planned to satisfy surprisingly low! — 
‘+i service” credit requirements. Total cost, THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Lacing, zippers, 


$495 up, New York back to New York pearl snaps, awls, needles, fasteners, dyes, bleach, tools and 
3 dozens of wonderful instruction books. 
75 sToREs— 


. TUDY ABR © AD © WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. aro wane 


’ - c e - ° ° + oe , « ° TANDY * 
250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. P. O. BOX aoe = Sau = 


SUMMER STUDY in 
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tees present reports of their action 
and proposals for Association policy 
at each of the semi-annual meetings 
of the Executive Council. 

Heading the state leadership group 
is John McCuen, graduate psychol- 
ogy major at Chico State College. 
Earlier he served as chairman of 
CSTA’s Provisional Credential Com- 
mittee. John presides over the Exec- 
utive Council and the Executive 
Board. At a recent meeting of the 
Student National Education Associa- 


SHELDON BASIC 
READERS 


tion he was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the national organization. 

Assisting the president is Cather- 
ine Mears, prominent [Immaculate 
Heart College senior. Vice-president 
Mears is enthusiastic about CSTA’s 
contribution to college teacher prep- 
aration programs. “At my_ institu- 
tion and at many others I know,” re- 
marks Miss Mears, “CSTA is wel- 
comed by the faculty because of the 
rich professional program provided 
for our membership.” 


ew 


Readiness through Grade 6—a brand new 
series by recognized experts in the field 
of reading 


-all new material. 


Activity books and teacher editions. 


These are the ‘doing’ books for Grades 


Thurber’ s 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


1-6. Each book contains understandable 
experiments that children can do by using 


inexpensive every-day materials. 


An exciting new text so written as to 


OUR WORLD AND 
ITS PEOPLES 
By Kolevzon & Heine 


capture pupil interest in the unfolding 
drama of world affairs. It is also regional 
in its treatment with distinctive maps 


throughout the book. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


560 Mission Street 
66 


San Francisco 5 





Busy and efficient Ernestine Hirt- 
man, fourth year student at Fresno 
State, directs the Association’s re- 
cording and publication program. 
After nomination by her local chap. 
ter she was elected state secretary 
in May. CSTA’s publications for 
members as well as its teacher re- 
cruitment materials are well known 
in the field of teacher education. The 
Student Teacher's Code of Ethics, 
prepared and adopted in 1954, has 
received nationwide publication. 

Patricia Lawler, Sacramento State 
College, and Don Lorenzini, Los An- 
geles State College, are two mem- 
bers-at-large elected as officers on 
the Executive Board. These two 
board members have charge of the 
Association's membership campaign. 
Their aim is to hit the 5,000 mark 
for 1958. Expected to increase also 
is NEA student membership. Unlike 
CTA and NEA, local chapter mem- 
bership in CSTA is necessary before 
state membership can be obtained. 
Building a strong local association is 
a constant CSTA theme. 

California maintains 38 public and 
private colleges and universities ac- 
credited for teacher education. CSTA 
reaches 32 of these institutions. Two 
new chapters are currently being or- 
ganized at College of Notre Dame 
and University of California at Davis. 
Still without the CSTA program are 
Stanford University, Mills College. 
and San Diego and San Francisco 
Colleges for Women. 

To meet a growing demand for 
CSTA in California junior colleges, 
the Association devised, in 1956, an 
associate chapter program available 
to lower division institutions accred- 
ited by the Western College Asso- 
ciation. In 1957 fourteen institutions 
are chartered for the associate chap- 
ter program. New CSTA chapters 
are accepted only after considerable 
study of the institution’s ability and 
desire to support the organizations 
professional program. 

A fundamental assumption in the 
CSTA program is that the profes- 
sional teacher is more than a success- 
ful classroom technician. CTA and 
CSTA leaders believe there are sev- 
eral definable components that make 
up the total vocational undertaking 
called teaching. Being a member of 
the organized profession and accept: 
ing related protessional obligations 
is one of these essential components. 
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Yours «+ 
for the as 


This is your column. It contains offers 
of many educational materials not available 
in other magazines. Watch for it in each 
issue. Order items you can use before sup- 
plies are exhausted. For fastest response, 
write directly to advertisers—or use the 
convenient coupon below. 


1. Booklet “Space Frontiers Unlimited 
With Classroom Trip to Moon,” including 
a 5-minute recording of authentic rocket 
flight, offers exciting “space tour” projects 
for classroom. Cost of booklet and record 
$1.00. Send money with coupon. No 
C.0.D.’s. (Bruce Miller.) 


2. The Railroad Story—lIllustrated, 32- 
page booklet especially prepared for use in 
science and soc. studies. One free copy 
initially; classroom quant. on subsequent 
request. (Assn. of American Railroads.) 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett.) 


4. “Music For Every Child” folder. Full 
information on Harmony Band Instruments 
which make it possible for children early as 
first grade to play 3-part music from first 
lesson on. (Handy Folio Music Company.) 


5. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

5a. “You’re a Young Lady Now’—Illus- 
trated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

5b. “Very Personally Yours’—Illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. 

See ad this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Prod. and other teaching 
aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corp., Educ. Dept.) 


6. To Help Teach Menstrual Hygiene. 
Indicate quantities desired. 

6a. “Growing Up and Liking It.” .. . 
New edition of booklet for young girls. 

6b. “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
... Illustrated booklet for mothers. 

See ad this issue for ordering movie on 
free loan and other teaching aids. (Personal 
Products Corp.) 


8. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for usc in classroom to illustrate principles 
of healthful posture. (American Seating Co.) 


9. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


10. Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in fields of Educ., History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. $495 and up. (Study Abroad.) 


ll. Catalog of flannel boards and doz- 
ens of felt cut-out sets for all grade levels 
he ee through high school. (Jacronda 
Mfg. Co. 


15. Help! Help! Help! Illustrated book- 
let for persons who have written mss. and 


are interested in book publication. (Green- 
wich Book Publishers.) 
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15. Colorful 17x22” Map of historic 
U. S. Trails illust. titles of American Ad- 
venture Series and brochure concerning 
this corrective reading program. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company.) 


16. List of hard-to-find teaching ma- 
terial aids assembled by teachers for teach- 
ers. Whether you need samples from farm, 
forest and mines or inexpensive science ma- 
terials and arithmetic devices, you'll want 
this list of reasonably priced aids. (Prac- 
tical Aids Co.) 


19. Request Card for copy of Teacher’s 
Manual for 30th Annual Standard School 
Broadcast Course, “Storyland of Music.” 
This 1957-58 broadcast series will feature 
a symphony orchestra, concert band and 
folk-dance orchestra, conducted by Car- 
men Dragon; well-known New Orleans jazz 
band; Hawaiian orchestra and singers; jug 
band; and full cast of vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, choral groups, dramatic 
actors, narrators and guest artists. Each 
program will include some of these features 
in telling the “Storyland of Music.” (Stand- 
ard Oil of Calif.) 


20. Correlation Guide and Catalog: 
Listing of titles broken down by Unit Study 
Groupings and Grade Reading Levels. 
Quick reference — to help teachers enrich 
Unit Study, spark Rem. Reading and broad- 
en Subject Areas. (Children’s Press.) 


21. Information on 3-dimensional bul- 
letin-board letters that you merely press 
into bulletin-board. (Cleveland Plasterines.) 


24. Arithmetic Teaching Aids for use 
with new Winston textbooks. A 4-page 
color circular describing a complete line 
of arithmetic teaching aids for all grades. 
(Ideal School Supply Co.) 


25. “How to Catch a Cold.” A 16mm., 
sound and color film, teaches youngsters 
cold prevention in 10 delightful min. of 
Walt Disney fun. Available free (except 
for return postage) on short term loan. Also 
send for free set of 6-color posters featur- 
ing highlights of film. A special teaching 
aid for grades 2, 3 and 4—“I Promise Com- 
mon Sense,” a health pledge for the chil- 
dren to sign and keep is available free in 
quantity. (Kimberly - Clark Corp., Educ. 
Dept.) 


28. Catalogs describing lesson sheets in 
the form of preprinted stencils now avail- 
able to high school teachers of English, 
Science, Math., Soc. Studies, and Guidance. 
Show and describe hundreds of diagrams, 
maps, drills, tests, and other teaching aids 
ready to be run off on school duplicator. 
(CEBCO Company.) 


29. Cooperative Game. Complete lit- 
erature concerning Toss Return, new de- 
velopmental action game that encourages 
cooperative play among kindergarten and 
early grade pupils. Describes unique fea- 
tures that permit play in restricted areas. 
Illustrates various models. (Williams’ 
Games.) 


31. Money Management Program folder 
listing booklets and filmstrip lectures to 
help in teaching high school, college and 
adult students basic principles for managing 
money effectively. (Money Management In- 
stitute of Household Finance Corp.) 


34. Leathercraft Catalog—66-pg. cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
making of purses, bill-folds, belts and other 
personal and household products. (Tandy 
Leather Co.) 


35. Booklet “Your pupils can improve 
this writing too!”—concise catalog of aids 
to be used in teaching writing in grades 
1-8. (Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc.) 


36. Pictures of 8 beautiful tropical fish 
in full color. (Miracle Filter Co.) 


37. Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plies—16-page ill. catalog of ms. and cur- 
sive writing textbooks and supplies, includ- 
ing paper, pens, etc. Prices are shown for 
all items, order blank is included. Free Cur- 
sive Alphabet Desk Cards avail. in class- 
room quantities. Indicate number des. 
Offer expires Dec. 15, 1957. (The A. N. 
Palmer Co.) 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. Fields covered are math., 
science, reading, music, history, geog., ind. 
arts (drawing and shopwork), health and 
many others as well as many types of 
achievement, evaluation, and objective 
tests for specific needs. 80 pp. (Steck Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


rs 4. 5. 
16. 19. 20. 
Si Sai. SE 
Subject 
School Name 


School Street Address 
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Status Unlimited .. . 
CTA IS 94 YEARS OLD 


(Continued from page 15) 


“State Teachers Association” at San Jose in 1875. The 
Southern California Teachers Association was organized 
at the State Normal School in Los Angeles in 1889. Three 
years later the San Joaquin Valley Teachers Association 
was started at Fresno, later taking the name Central 
California Teachers Association. In the Sacramento Val- 
ley area, the Northern California Teachers Association 
came into being in 1897. 

The four regional associations grew slowly, lacking a 
well-defined professional program and having few in- 
centives for united action. The State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which met normally in San Francisco, was the 
largest and tended to assume leadership. There were 
less than a dozen local associations during a period of 
20 years. Meetings consisted of occasional conferences 
of school leaders or conventions in connection with the 
required annual institutes. 

In 1891 the State Teachers Association and the South- 
ern California Teachers Association met at Riverside in 
a joint convention. There a State Advisory Council was 
formed of 15 members, representing the four regional 
groups. The Council's purpose was to “consider and re- 
port to the general body the means of securing reform 
in educational legislation and practice.” This body was 
the forerunner of the present CTA State Council of 
Education. 

From 1892 to 1905 the State Advisory Council spon- 
sored joint annual conventions. Though not truly repre- 
sentative of educational groups, the meetings crystal- 
lized the movement for a unified state educational 
association. 

Tracing organizational history, Robert C. Gillingham, 
former CTA president, wrote for CTA Journal in October 
1953: 

“By the turn of the century, the growth in population 
of California had brought increased problems to the 
public schools. The great majority of school districts 
suffered from lack of adequate facilities and the teachers 
were still very much underpaid. More than this, the 
several regional organizations, to put it mildly, were 
having difficulty in coordinating their proposals to the 
State Legislature for better school support. 

“Faced with these conditions, a movement for a uni- 
fied educational organization culminated in 1905 at the 
Berkeley convention of the State Teachers Association. 
At that meeting, a reorganization committee was 
charged with preparing a plan for a more effective state- 
wide body. This committee, including the venerable 
John Swett, made its report on December 28, 1906, at 
the Fresno meeting of the State Advisory Council. It 
recommended union of all existing regional organiza- 
tions into a single state body, to be known as the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association.” 

Nine incorporators, leading educators of their time, 
filed Articles of Incorporation for California Teachers 
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Association with the Secretary of State on January 16, 
1907. The document has remained unchanged except 
for a minor correction of membership classification. The 
last of the incorporators, Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore of 
UCLA, died January 23, 1955. 

Bylaws of the new association were drawn up and 
approved by the four regional associations, now desig- 
nated as Sections. With the meeting of the reorganized 
State Council at Fresno in January, 1910, the California 
Teachers Association began its present organization, 
composed of an all-inclusive membership from every 
type of certificated personnel in the State. 

In 1918 the four coastal counties of the Central Sec- 
tion were organized into the Central Coast Section. In 
1921 the North Coast Section was formed out of the 
four northwest counties of the Northern Section. No 
changes in Section boundaries have been made since 
that time. Reasons for the cleavage were based on geo- 
graphical isolation. 

State headquarters of the Association have been main- 
tained in San Francisco since the employment of the first 
executive secretary, Leroy Armstrong, in January, 1909. 
Offices were rented in various locations until 1950, when 
the Board of Directors purchased the seven-floor build- 
ing at 693 Sutter Street. Further expansion is indicated 
in current plans for construction of an Education Center, 
expected within the next two years, at Burlingame, 16 
miles south of San Francisco. 

The original bylaws were completely revised in 1949, 
providing for a uniform basis of representation on the 
State Council, the chartering of local associations, and 
the strengthening of relations with affiliates. 

As indicated elsewhere in this edition, dues have in- 
creased slowly over the years. Expansion of professional 
activities called for expansion of staff. When Arthur F. 
Corey succeeded Roy Cloud as executive secretary ten 
years ago, there were fewer than ten staff employees. 
Activities were virtually confined to magazine publish- 
ing and educational legislation. Today the staff at state 
level includes 68 persons and their services include 
teacher education, personnel standards, educational 
policy, research, publications, placement, field service, 
and special and office services, as well as legal counsel 
and legislative representation. 

California Teachers Association ranks first in size 
among the state education associations, employs the 
largest staff, and promotes the most advanced _profes- 
sional program in the United States. From a member- 
ship of 7,014 in 1910, it has grown to a total of 92,325 
as of May 31, 1957. 

A general federation of six Sections which vary widely 
in area and number of members, CTA is further decen- 
tralized by rapid growth of local chartered associations. 
By May 31 this year that number had reached 547, all 
chartered in the last six years. 

Since the increase in dues effective in 1952, there has 
been an increase in services performed by Section of- 
fices. The two largest, Southern and Bay, have com- 
pleted construction of handsome modern headquarters 
buildings and occupied them within the last two years. 
With the prospect of increased financial resources next 
year, Section services will be expanded, further decen- 
tralizing staff activity. 
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VISUAL AIDS FOR ARITHMETIC 


ISUAL AND MANIPULATIVE TEACHING AIDS TO BE USED 
ITH THE NEWLY ADOPTED AND APPROVED CALIFORNIA 


TATE ARITHMETIC TEXTBOOK SERIES. 


or use in conjunction with your newly adopted elementary arithmetic textbooks we have compiled the 


slowing graded teaching aid kits. We have been aided in our selection of material by many of California’s 


ading educators, for their assistance we are most grateful. These comprehensive selections are intended 
pact as basic work kits and as classroom teaching supplements, to enable you to make the best use of 
e California State Elementary Arithmetic Texts. The quantities of the individual items were made up 
ith the average size classroom of thirty students in mind. Although there are considerable savings to be 
od by purchasing these materials in the assembled kit form, any individual item may be obtained for 


e prices shown. 


XCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


T100 BASIC ARITHMETIC KIT $14.50 
For use with all of the California 
State Series Texts grades 1 thru 6. 
This basic all school kit may be 
passed from room to room supple- 
menting your entire elementary pro- 
gram. 


T101 GRADE 1 ARITHMETIC KIT 
$10.00 

For use in conjunction with the 

‘Ready for Numbers” text. 


T102 GRADE 2 ARITHMETIC KIT 
$3.75 

For use in conjunction with the ‘Using 

Numbers” text. 


T103 GRADE 3 ARITHMETIC KIT 
$6.00 

For supplementing the ‘‘New Discov- 

ering Numbers" text. 


T104 GRADE 4 ARITHMETIC KIT 
$6.50 

For use with 

Numbers” text. 


“The New Learning 


T1056 GRADE 5 & 6 ARITHMETIC 
KIT $6.50 

For use with ‘‘The New Exploring 

Numbers'’ and ‘‘The New Under- 

standing Numbers’’ texts. 
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#758 Two Place Number Board $2.00 
#748 Modern Computing Abacus $4.00 


#750 Place Value Board $4.50 
#763 Perimeter Area Board $2.75 
#755 Place Value Chart $3.25 


#767 Enlarged Place Value Sticks $3.00 
#751 Number Grouping Discs $1.00 
743M 1000 Sphere Beads $6.00 
#80W 500 White Gummed Circles $.40 
#752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards $.90 


#751 Number Grouping Discs $1.00 
#80W 500 White Gummed Circles $.40 
#752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards $.90 
#759 Thermometer $.85 
#5503 Metal Coins $1.00 


#751 Number Grouping Discs $1.00 
#752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards $ .90 


#759 Thermometer $ .85 
#5503 Metal Coins $1.00 
#234 Folding Perception Cards $ .60 
#228 Relationship Cards $1.00 
#747 Number Grouping Frame $1.65 


#752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards $ .90 


#759 Thermometer $ .85 
#228 Relationship Cards $1.00 
#229 Relationship Cards $1.00 
#753 Pupil’s Mult. & Div. Kit $4.00 
#759 Thermometer $ .85 


#762 Decimal Place Value Cards $1.00 
#756 One Square Yard $ .80 


#754 Pupil’s Fraction Kit $6.00 


sducational playthings, inc. 


TEACHING 
CONCEPT 


decimals, fractions, 
carry 

place value, carry, re- 
grouping 


place value, decimals, 
fractions 

area, perimeter 

place value, tenths, 
hundreds, etc. 


the ten-ness of numbers 

number facts thru ma- 
nipulation 

for fact finders 

disc posters, perception 
cards 

for everybody show 
games 


number facts thru ma- 
nipulation 

disc posters, perception 
cards 

for everybody show 
games 

temperature 

money 


number facts 

everybody show 

temperature 

money 

addition, subtraction 

addition, subtraction 

multiplication, division, 
remainders ; 


everybody show 
temperature 

addition, subtraction 
multiplication, division 


multiplication, division 


temperature 

decimal point, frac- 
tions, parts of a 
whole 

area, perimeter, frac- 
tions 

common fractions 


general office and showrooms: 2301 s. flower st., los angeles © northern california office: 940 idaho st., ~ mateo 
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23,000 CTA and CST! 
members save up to 40% 


Casualty Pian 


JACK REES, President, California Teachers Association 
*If eligible 


see coupon belo 


SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE!!! 


Convince yourself 4. COMPARE THE pay PLA NS 
that this insurance << YOUR CHOICE OF PAY PLANS, i 

is best for CTA 60-day budget, semi-snaual, or OF quetterly i 
and eligible CSTA 


members. No mat- 


icies expiring this 


5. COMPARE THE STABILITY 
rates, or an average 


aa ; 


ter when your pres- 
ent policy expires, 
fill in and return 
the reply form to- 
day for details and 
costs of 3 suggested 
plans for your par- 
ticular car. 


Eee eae eeeeeeweeweeew ewe ew CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA’ we wesweeue eau aeauaa a @ 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN . 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCIS 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
(To ante LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 
Teachers Birth 
Name Age Date 
Spouse's Birth 
Age Date 


School School 
a en: i, 
Spouse's 


Occupation Employer 


Residence Address: 

No. and Street 

Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” 

THIS vehicle residing in household? give age 
(Yes or No) 


City 
Birth 


Date 


Car Model (Bel Air, 


Year. Make 
Date Motor 


___Customline, ete.)__ 


Home 
Zone___ Phone No. 
Principal Occasional 
Driver [] Driver 0 
(Check One) 
Body No. of 
Type Cyl. 


lf “Yes.” is distance. 
_ CONE way, under 10 miles?_ 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No) 


Latest CTA 
or CSTA No. OFFICE USE 
Terr Cl 


Is car usually 
Purchased. CCN. driven to work? 
(If none, give serial or !D number) 
Is car also used in 
spouse's occupation? School Phone No. 
(Yes or No) 


ESSENTIAL! Date Present Policy Expires _Do you own other cars? 
(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) 

lt CSTA, date started or will Company(ies) Now Coll 

start student teaching Insured By isiaiiactctamnamaains > 

(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching. or Mil start within 30 days from date of policy) 





(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


(Yes or No) | Sym 


C-9-57 
For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 





